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PREFACE 


I did not set out to undertake a comprehensive study of Kassia the 
Nun and her works. I was simply looking for a topic that would 
correlate my own research interests with those of my graduate ad- 
visor, Kris Utterback, so I decided to look into female monasticism 
in the Byzantine era. In my initial work in the area, the name Kassia 
(usually associated with adjectives such as “bitter” or “caustic” 
kept appearing. I confess that my knowledge of her swas limited to 
the masterpiece, the Hymn of Kassiani, so it seemed unfair that she 
should receive no more attention from scholars than a single line, 
and usually a less-than-flattering one at that. What follows is an 
attempt to consider Kassia and her works in their context and with 
an eye to their intellectual significance for us today. 

I naively thought adapting my graduate work for a book 
would be a simple matter. In the process, I found that I had to re- 
move significant sections and I discovered that I needed to write 
two new chapters: “Kassia the Monastic” and “Kassia the Person.” 
Such work has had its rewards, though. Through the whole pro- 
cess, I have gotten to know St. Kassiani in a way that I would never 
have thought possible and I even like her (though I’m not sure the 
feeling is mutual): she is profound, witty, and downright feisty. May 
this volume introduce her to you. 


Kurt Sherry 
Mead’s Corner, Wichita, Kansas 
Match 21, 2011 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is absolutely no cure for stupidity 

nor help except for death. 

A stupid person when honored is arrogant towards everyone, 
and when praised becomes even more over-confident. 


Kassia the Nun, “On Stupidity" 


Writers interested in the history of women in Byzantium frequently 
mention the name of Kassia the Nun. Best known for her haunting 
Holy Week doxastikon, “Lord, the woman in many sins," popularly 
known as the “Hymn of Kassiani,” Kassia is among the most 
prominent female voices in the Byzantine world. Nonetheless, 
there have been few studies devoted specifically to her. Although 
she also composed gnomic poetry, Kassia's reputation rests upon 
the profound piety and subtle expression of her liturgical hymns. 
She is the only woman whose works were incorporated into the 
official Byzantine hymnals, still in use to the present day. The four- 
teenth-century writer Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos ranked 
her eleventh on his list of the most influential composers.! 

The present work represents the first attempt at a comprehen- 
sive study of Kassia's works as expressions of ninth-century Byzan- 
tine theology. Although they conform to the prescribed norms of 


! In listing the important hymnographers of the Iconoclast era, Leslie 
Brubaker and John Haldon note nine men—including Michael Sygkellos, 
who wrote but one hymn—and yet they omit Kassia. Byzantium in the Icono- 
clast Era (ca 680-850): The Sources (Aldershot, UK and Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate, 2001). 
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Byzantine religious writing, her compositions also offer profound 
reflection on the important theological issues of the ninth century. 
The subtlety of her thought makes her not only a great hymnog- 
rapher, but truly a philosopher as well (and one of the few women 
philosophers whose ideas were preserved in the historical record). 
By examining her works in context, we find that Kassia often chal- 
lenged the paradigms of her era while scrupulously remaining with- 
in the bounds of Christian orthodoxy. Recognizing and appreciat- 
ing this meticulous balance in her writings will expand our modern 
understanding of the breadth and depth of the Byzantine tradition. 
This work centers on three essential themes in Kassia's life 
and writings: iconoclasm, feminism, and monasticism. One of the 


difficulties lies in treating each theme separately from the others. In _ 


the ninth century, male and female monastics were allied with lay- 
women in opposition to Iconoclast policies. Indeed, for Byzantine 
women, both the pursuit of the monastic life and also the owner- 
ship and domestic veneration of icons represented important ave- 
nues of empowerment. Kassia herself was an Iconophile partisan, a 
feminist philosopher, and a monastic: all three identities blend to- 
gether seamlessly in her personality and her writings. By providing 
a brief historical overview of each of these areas (Iconoclasm, the 
status of Byzantine women, and monasticism), my goal is to pro- 
vide readers largely unfamiliar with this period of Byzantine history 
with sufficient context to appreciate the nuances of Kassia's life 
and thought. 

Chapter 1, “Kassia the Candidate," analyzes the most famous 
incident in Kassia's life: a tense verbal exchange with Emperor 
Theophilos when she was a participant in the latter's bride-show. 
In itself, the scene reveals a good deal about Kassia's position in 
society and her personality. The chapter expands beyond the inci- 
dent to consider the theologicál ramifications of the exchange, and 
delves into the scholarly controversy surrounding the Byzantine 
source material, primarily a handful of Byzantine chronicles. 

Chapter 2, “Kassia the Feminist," explores Kassia's reflections 
on gender, which in the context of the ninth century can be charac- 
tetized as feminist. Her writings provide a truly unique opportunity 
to study a woman's voice as she reflects upon women's issues with- 
in the confines of Byzantine ecclesiastical writing. There are other 
examples of Byzantine women writing about women—Anna 
Komnene discusses her mother and grandmother in the Alaxiad, 
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and we have foundational documents, called #pika, written for use 
by women's monasteries—but Kassia's gnomic verse, i.e., non- 
liturgical poetry, often strikes a philosophical tone, and she repre- 
sents the lone female voice in the Byzantine liturgical corpus. Her 
writings cast considerable light on the relationship between Byzan- 
tine women and the Church, and also challenge some modern 
assumptions about religious justifications of female inferiority in 
Byzantium. 

Chapter 3 establishes Kassia as an Iconophile theologian. She 
often employs traditional religious rhetoric in her hymns, but the 
theological context of the Iconoclast controversy casts new light on 
the significance of her emphasis on the Incarnation. Chapter 4, 
“Kassia the Monastic,” examines Kassia’s approach to the major 
themes of monasticism as compared to other writers within the 
tradition such as John Climacus. 

Lastly, to avert the risk of Kassia's individual character traits 
being eclipsed by the foregoing analytical discussion, chapter 5 
considers “Kassia the Person." What do her writings reveal about 
the personality of this theologian-saint, for whom there is no rec- 
orded Life? In many ways it is her powerful personality, even more 
than her ideas, that makes Kassia such a compelling figure for any- 
one interested in Byzantine history, the lives of medieval women, 
and Byzantine saints. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


There is no surviving Life of Kassia and biographical details are 
difficult to ascertain. Indeed, her very name creates confusion: 
Byzantine-era authors use different forms including Kassia, Ikasia, 
Eikasia, and Kasia? There are three letters written #0 her by Theo- 
dore the Studite, but no letters or sermons written by her. The 
most important sources for reconstructing Kassia's life are a hand- 
ful of closely related Byzantine chronicles that mention her only in 
passing (see Appendix 2). Despite this paucity of detail, however, 


2 Theodore the Studite used “Kassia” and most scholars have fol- 
lowed this spelling. The other spellings may reflect simple scribal errors. 
Given the Iconoclastic context, however, “Eikasia” would be not be in- 
appropriate, since the word means “likeness” or “image.” 
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we can reconstruct the broad outlines of a biography that will pro- 
vide context for subsequent chapters. Furthermore, we soon dis- 
cover that Kassia's personality shines through clearly in her own 
works, in the letters of Theodore the Studite, and in the Byzantine 
chronicles: all point to her intelligence, education, creativity, clev- 
erness, razor-sharp wit, and piety. 

Kassia lived in Constantinople in the early ninth century. It is 
difficult to be more specific than that—scholars have proposed 
dates of birth ranging from 800 to 812.3 The date of her death, 
sometime in mid-ninth century, is similarly obscure. Although a 
specific timeline for Kassia’s life eludes us, the first half of the 
ninth century was highly significant in the history of Byzantium, for 
it marked the height of the second wave of Iconoclasm. As we will 
see, Kassia was as much a product of this turbulent period as she 
was an active participant in its struggles. 

She belonged to an aristocratic family, and her father was evi- 
dently a military official (Kandidatos) in the imperial court. Even as a 
child, she was deeply religious. She offered support for an impris- 
oned monk who had likely defied the Iconoclast authorities, for 
which action the great Theodore the Studite wrote her a letter of 
thanks. His letters also reveal that she was already contemplating 
the pursuit of the monastic life from her youth. 

As a young aristocrat in a society where women enjoyed a 
relatively high rate of literacy, Kassia received an excellent educa- 
tion. Her writings displayed not only compositional skill but also 


3 Ilse Rochow, Studien zu der Person, den werken und dem Nachleben der 
Dichterin Kassia, Berliner Byzantinische Arbeiten, Vol. 38 (Berlin: Akade- 
mie-Verlag, 1967), 31; “The Life and Struggles of Our Mother Among the 
Saints, Cassiane of Constantinople, Whose Memory the Holy Church 
Celebrates on the Seventh of September,” The Lives of the Spiritual Mothers: 
An Orthodox Materikon of Women Monastics and Ascetics, trans. and compiled 
from the Greek of The Great Synaxaristes of the Orthodox Church and 
other sources (Buena Vista, CO: Holy Apostles Convent, 1991), 371. Both 
of these sources suggest Kassia was born between 800 and 805. Diane 
Touliatos offers the yeat 810; see “Kassia (ca. 810-843 and 867)" in New 
Historical Anthology of Music by Women, ed. James R. Briscoe (Bloomington, 
IN: Indiana University Press, 2004), 6-10. Anna Silvas dates Kassia's birth 
to between 810 and 812; see “Kassia the Nun c. 810-c.865: An Apprecia- 
tion,” in Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, 800-1200, ed. Lynda Gar- 
land (London: Ashgate, 2006), 33. 
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intellectual depth. Even as a teenager, she inspired this high praise 
from Theodore: 


While you have not surpassed those of old, of whose wisdom 
and education we in this generation, both men and women, fall 
far short—and immeasurably so—you have done so with re- 
gard to those of the present, since the fair form of your dis- 
course has far more beauty than a mere specious prettiness.4 


Around the year 823, the most eligible maidens in the Byzan- 
tine Empire were brought to the palace so that the young The- 
ophilos, whose father had recently named him co-emperor, could 
select a bride. Theophilos narrowed the field at his bride-show to 
the two most beautiful girls: Theodora of Paphlagonia and Kassia. 
When Theophilos approached Kassia, they had a short verbal ex- 
change that is examined in detail in the first chapter of this book. 
In short order, Kassia demonstrated her wit and embarrassed the 
future emperor. Needless to say, he married Theodora instead. 
Some of Kassia’s compositions, presumably from a later period of 
her life, seem to deride both Theophilos and Theodora. 

Sometime after the bride-show, Kassia fulfilled her childhood 
dream and became a nun. Like many aristocratic Byzantine women, 
Kassia founded her own monastery in Constantinople and served 
as the community’s abbess. At this point she most likely acquired 
the name by which she is known in popular tradition: Kassiani.? 
She spent the rest of her life in her monastery “philosophizing,” 
according to the chronicler Leo the Grammarian; in Byzantine 
Greek, the term denotes any type of intellectual activity and was 
also applied to monasticism. It seems likely that her surviving po- 
ems and most famous liturgical compositions date from this phase 
of her life. 

It is not known when Kassia died, but her monastery remain- 
ed active for several centuries. Although some scholars have been 
under the impression that the Byzantine Church never recognized 


4 Letter 270, in Silvas, 35. 

5 It was standard practice in the Byzantine Church for a nun's monas- 
tic name to begin with the same letter as her given name. Her monastic 
patron was likely the fifth-century monk John Cassian. 
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Kassia as a saint, they are mistaken. She is enrolled in the synaxarion 
(the catalog of saints) for September 7, and her image appears in 
modern Eastern Orthodox icons with a halo and the label “Saint 
Kassiani.” (See figure 1.) She continues to speak to the Church and 
the faithful through her compositions, many of which were incor- 
porated into the liturgical corpus after, or perhaps even during, her 
lifetime. 





Figure 1: St. Kassiani the Hymnographer. Holy 
Monastery of the Dormition of the Theotokos, 
Parnes, Athens, Greece. Aperges and Co. Icono- 
graphic Publishing House. 
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KASSIA’S THEOLOGICAL CONTEXT: AUTHORITY IN THE 
BYZANTINE CHURCH 


We cannot evaluate Kassia's standing as a ninth-century theologian 
without first situating her within the context of the Church and its 
structures of authority. The Byzantine Church was composed of a 
number of independent and quasi-independent churches headed by 
bishops. Within each ecclesial jurisdiction, bishoprics were ar- 
ranged hieratchically: for example, the bishopric of Beirut was un- 
der the Patriarchate of Antioch. Similarly, the five major patriar- 
chates themselves (Constantinople, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem) were ranked according to honor and political influ- 
ence. Although the newest of the five major sees, the patriarchate 
of Constantinople enjoyed effective pxeeminence simply because it 
was located in the imperial capital However, despite the formal 
hierarchy, Constantinople never exerted the monolithic influence 
later associated in the West with the Church of Rome. Rather, it 
presided over an ecclesiastical confederacy in which the bishops of 
the local churches held equal standing. Unless otherwise stated, I 
use the term “Byzantine Church" to refer broadly to this confeder- 
acy of churches in communion with the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople that followed the Byzantine rite—thus including the Ortho- 
dox Churches in Muslim-ruled territory, for example, but excluding 
the Roman West, where the Latin rite prevailed. 

Along with the Byzantine Church's relatively decentralized 
nature, external political forces—Muslim overlordship, imperial 
interference in Church policy, and sundry doctrinal disputes— 
complicate our understanding of power and authority. The present 
discussion, however, centers more on ideological authority than on 
the practical institutional power sttuctures within the Byzantine 
Church. Doctrinal authority in the Byzantine Church tended to be 
organic and fluid, and authoritative elements frequently came into 
conflict. Generally speaking, "tradition" carried great weight. Un- 
fortunately, the term is poorly defined, and most Byzantine polem- 
icists asserted that tradition was on their side in any given theologi- 
cal dispute. Partisans generally referred to writings of one or more 
Church Fathers to support their respective positions: for example, 
Iconoclasts often appealed to Epiphanios of Cyprus while Icono- 
philes cited Basil the Great and Gregory of Nazianzus extensively. 
Ultimately, theologians and clergy relied on both patristic writings 
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and synodal decrees—arrived at through a consensus of all the 
churches—as definitive. 

The writings of the Fathers were opinions—authoritative 
ones, to be certain, but individual opinions nonetheless. Whereas in 
the Latin West Augustine of Hippo came to dominate all religious 
thought until Thomas Aquinas, the Greek- and Syriac-speaking 
East lists a great number of Fathers: John Chrysostom, Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Athanasius the 
Great, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximos the Confessor, Isaac the Syri- 
an, and many others. Although certain Fathers were considered 
more authoritative than others (e.g., Gregory of Nazianzus's views 
carried more weight than those of Aphrahat the Persian), such an 
array allowed Byzantine theologians to compare the opinions of 
different writers and develop a range of views that were deemed 
acceptable. The Byzantine Church rejected certain opinions ex- 
pressed by Church Fathers—Augustine's notions of Original Sin 
and predestination, or Gregory of Nazianzus’ advocacy of praying 
for Satan—as being at odds with the patristic consensus. Only 
when a particular Father's statements were considered consistent 
with the views of the Fathers as a whole were they accepted as truly 
authoritative. 

Ultimately, the Byzantine Church relied on councils to formu- 
late virtually all its dogmatic pronouncements. Given the extent to 
which the writings of the Church Fathers influenced the bishops at 
these councils, one could characterize the councils as “collegial in- 
terpretations” of the Church Fathers as a whole. Like all else in the 
Byzantine world, councils were ranked hierarchically. So-called 
“ecumenical” councils carried greater authority than local ones. An 
ecumenical council required representation from throughout the 
Christian world—at least in theory. Ecumenicity could be chal- 
lenged if entire portions of Christendom rejected certain councils, 
as when the Persian, Indian, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian, and Syr- 
iac churches rejected the fifth-century Council of Chalcedon, which 
caused the Byzantine Church to splinter during the era of the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite controversies. A council could also be re- 
jected by the laity even though the bishops supported it, as was 
later the case with the 1437 Council of Florence-Florina, which was 
supposed to effect reunion between the Byzantine and Latin 
Churches. 
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While acknowledging the importance of these types of formal 
authority, I propose another type of authoritative source that en- 
capsulates the “official” thinking of the Church: liturgical material. 
Liturgical expressions, especially hymnody, were far more readily 
accessible to the faithful, both lay and ecclesiastic, than were theo- 
logical writings. In a population with significant illiteracy, for whom 
books themselves were luxury items, the writings of the Church 
Fathers would have been difficult to obtain and analyze. The 
Church’s hymns, by contrast, were part of the ordinary, day-to-day 
experience of the Byzantines. Although Tillyard notes that Byzan- 
tine liturgical language became increasingly divorced from the ver- 
nacular, claims as to its incomprehensibility may be overstated. 
Those who could read usually learned directly from the Psalter, 
which was translated into early koine Greek. By attending church 
services regularly, one heard many phrases and certain hymns re- 
peated Sunday after Sunday, and year after year. This familiarity 
surely enhanced the ability of the faithful to grasp the content and 
theological messages of the services." We can reasonably speculate 
that the Byzantines’ comprehension of the services was roughly 
analogous to that of a modern American audience’s understanding 
of a Shakespeare production, perhaps even better. 

Byzantine hymns are rich in dogmatic content. Many hymns 
were asctibed to theologians counted among the Church Fathers: 
Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, and John of Damascus, among 
others. References and quotations from patristic sources also recur 
in later Byzantine hymnography, beginning particularly with the 
canon-writers of the eighth and ninth centuries. The liturgical 
hymns of the Byzantine Church incorporated the dogmatic proc- 
lamations of the great councils: for example, the Divine Liturgies 
of the Byzantine Church featured the recitation of the Nicene- 


$ H. J. W. Tillyard, Byzantine Music and Hymnography (London: The 
Faith Press, 1923), 22. 

7 Even today, speakers of modern Greck, which is much further re- 
moved from ancient and liturgical Greek than was Byzantine vernacular 
Greek, are able to comprehend remarkable amounts of the liturgical mate- 
rial. 

8 Peter Karavites, “Gregory Nazianzus and Byzantine Hymnogra- 
phy,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies 113 (1993), 81-98. 


Eo u di aa SLE ‘e E LZ 
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Constantinopolitan Creed by the laity. Hymnographers also includ- 
ed references to conciliar doctrines. Andrew of Crete directly ex- 
pressed the Trinitarian formulation of the Council of Chalcedon in 
a doxastikon of his Great Canon: “I am the Trinity, simple and un- 
divided, yet divided in Persons, and I am the Unity, by Nature one,’ 
says the Father and the Son and the divine Spirit.” Other hymno- 
graphers praised the Fathers of individual councils and even en- 
shrined conciliar condemnations, a feature peculiar to Byzantine 
hymnography.!? In short, the hymns of the Byzantine Church, es- 
pecially those written between 500 and the fall of Constantinople 
to the Latins in 1204, offer a rich and much-neglected source for 
investigating Byzantine theology.!! In a very real sense, the ultimate 
confirmation of the theology propounded by the Church Fathers 
and the Councils took place when the Church's hymnography 
made it accessible to the laity. 

Byzantine liturgical books were compiled over a long period 
of time, according to a complex process that went largely undocu- 


LN mented. John Chrysostom and Basil the Great began editing the 
2 -”Divine Liturgy in the fourth century. Certain hymn forms devel- 


oped earlier than others: the kontakion arose in the sixth century 
and the canon was a product of the eighth. John of Damascus 
probably began compiling and standardizing liturgical material in 
the 700s. In addition to writing many hymns—most notably the 
funeral service still in use in the Eastern Orthodox Church—he is 
credited with compiling the O&svechos (the Book of the Eight 
Tones) and the Parekhtiki.'2 


9 Mother Mary and Kallistos Ware, eds. and trans., The Lenten Triodion 
(South Canaan, PA: St. Tikhon's Seminary Press, 2002), 203. 

10 Ephrem (Lash), “Byzantine Hymns of Hate,” in Byzantine Orthodox- 
ies: Papers from the Thirty-sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University 
of Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. Andrew Louth and Augustine Casiday 
(London: Ashgate, 2006), 151-64. 

11 Alexander Schmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy, 
trans. Lydia W. Kesich (New York, Chicago and San Francisco: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1963), 196, 229; Hugh Wybrew, Orthodox Lent, 


Holy Week and Easter: Liturgical Texts with Commentary (Crestwood, NY: St. - 


Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1997), 3. 
12 Tbid., 227. 
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Significantly for the present study, the monastery of Studion 
in Constantinople was at the center of the next stage of liturgical 
consolidation and compilation. Ninth-century hymnographers such 
as Kassia, an informal member of the Studite network, contributed 
new forms such as the sticheron, a hymn that was interspersed with 
verses from the Psalms. The Studites dominated the process of 
compilation and editing through the Middle Byzantine period, from 
the end of Iconoclasm in 843 until 1204. They incorporated their 
new hymns into the liturgical structure of the Church’s services and 
compiled the main hymnals, i.e., the Triodion, Pentekostarion and 
Menaion, still in use today in the Orthodox Church. The Studites 
further developed the Typikon (roughly equivalent to the Latin 
Ordo; and not to be confused with the /jpikon or rule of an indi- 
vidual monastery) that continues to guide the practices of the 
Church in modern times. 

This long and dynamic process was essentially populist since 
the Studites, although influential, were distinct from and often at 
odds with the upper clergy. Studite compilers made editorial deci- 
sions by omitting certain hymns and including others. Those incor- 
porated into the liturgical cycle, therefore, most accurately reflect 
the consensus opinion of the Byzantine Church. Thus, Church 
hymnography offers a more reliable source than either the writings 
of the Church Fathers or saint's Lives for understanding the corpo- 
rate thought of the Byzantine Church. 

The above discussion may strike the reader as a digression 
from the topic of the present work, but it is critical to recognizing 
the context for, and importance of, Kassia's surviving literary 
works. Kassia’s writings are universally poetic, and many are stichera 
with a specifically liturgical function. The very fact that the compil- 
ers of the Triodion and Menaion incorporated her liturgical works 
(with the notable exception of her canon for the dead) indicates a 
tacit blessing and confirmation of her theological ideas by the 
Church. Indeed, on this basis, I contend that Kassia's works should 
be placed in the same category as those of the Church Fathers who 
were her approximate contemporaries: John of Damascus, Photios 
the Great, and Theodore the Studite, her own spiritual father. 

In recent years, it has become fashionable to speak of the 
“Bathers and Mothers of the Church.” However, while one can 
readily identify significant female saints from the early years 
of Byzantium—for example, Macrina the Younger profoundly 
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influenced her brothers, the renowned theologians Basil the Great 
and Gregory of Nyssa—it is a much greater challenge to identify a 
woman theologian in her own right. The sayings of the fourth- 
centuty Desert Mothers Sarah, Synkletiki, and Theodosia were rec- 
orded along with those of their male contemporaries, but none left 
a body of writings. Kassia's written legacy of hymnography and its 
theological content place her, as a Church Mother, on par with 
those counted as Fathers. 


A NOTE ABOUT SOURCES 


Among the primary sources, we can glean some information about 
Kassia from a handful of Byzantine-era chronicles, which appear in 
Appendix 2 in parallel Greek and English texts. The three letters 
written to Kassia by Theodore the Studite are also available to us in 
English translation. 

Kar] Krumbacher, writing in German in the late 1800s, was 
the first modern scholar to undertake a study of Kassia. Sophrone 
Pétridés produced an article in French a few years later. The most 
comprehensive scholarly work on the subject to date is Ilse 
Rochow's 1967 Studien zu der Person, den Werken und dem Nachleben der 
Dichterin Kassia. A handful of English-speaking scholars have made 
more recent forays: Eva Catafoyiotu Topping wrote two articles in 
the 1980s, Diane Touliatos produced several musicological studies, 
and Anna Silvas penned an "appreciation" that includes an appen- 
dix with translations of Theodore the Studite's correspondence. 
Tatiana Sénina (now the nun Kassiani) wrote several recent articles 
(and a novel) in Russian, and one in French. 

Most important among the contributions to English scholar- 
ship on Kassia is Antonia Tripolitis’s critical translation of Kassia’s 
writings, including her non-liturgical poems and epigrams. In gen- 
eral, I have gratefully followed Tripolitis’s translations, with occa- 
sional minor adaptations. For two poems, “On Monastics” (IIeol 
Hovax@v) and “What is a Monastic?” (Ti elvat uovaxóc;), I offer 
new translations that better reflect the nuances of Kassia's philoso- 
phy of monasticism. (See Appendix 1.) 
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Tripolitis includes forty-nine hymns in her translation of Kas- 
sia's works. Scholars are reasonably certain of Kassia's authorship 
for twenty-three of them. Various manuscripts attribute the re- 
maining twenty-six to any of a number of other authors, or fre- 
quently to none at all!5 Such inconsistencies come as no great 
surprise—hymnographic texts survived because copyists included 
them in liturgical books, whose purpose was to furnish chanters 
with the texts of Church hymns, not to protect intellectual proper- 
ty. Touliatos, however, suggests that the confusion surrounding 
Kassia's authorship may reflect misogynistic attitudes on the part 
of scribes and copyists.!* Claudia Rapp raises another possibility 
with this important caveat: “Modern scholars seem inclined to 
accept Kassia’s authorship of hymns [for women saints] simply 
because she was a woman herself,” which suggests that some false 
attributions /o Kassia actually may have resulted from Byzantine 
copyists making that very assumption.'5 While it is unlikely that 
authorship of every hymn will ever be determined with certainty, I 
have chosen to follow Tripolitis and assume that all forty-nine 
known compositions genuinely belong to Kassia. 


13 Diane Touliatos includes a very useful table indicating which 
hymns are genuine and which are doubtful in origin, with manuscript ref- 
erences and variant attributions; see her “Kassia (ca. 810-between 843 and 
867), in Women Composers: Music Through the Ages, vol. 1, ed. Martha Fur- 
man Schleifer and Sylvia Glickman (New York: G.K. Hall, 1996), 7-10. 

1^ Touliatos, “Kassia (ca. 810-between 843 and 867)" 3. 

15 Claudia Rapp, “Figures of Female Sanctity: Byzantine Edifying 
Manuscripts and Their Audience," DOP 50 (1996), 328. 











1 KASSIA THE CANDIDATE 


She gave Theophilos a golden apple saying that he should give 
it to her who pleased him. There was among them a noble 
maiden named Ikasia, who was altogether beautiful. Beholding 
her, he was smitten. ... 


Leo the Grammarian, Chronographia 


The title of this chapter contains a bit of wordplay. On the one 
hand, Theodore the Studite addressed Kassia, as the daughter of a 
prominent Byzantine official, by the title Kandidatissa. However, the 
term also recalls Kassia's role in the best-known vignette of her life: 
the bride-show of the Emperor Theophilos, the last Iconoclast 
emperor. The contemporary Byzantine chroniclers who mention 
her at all do so in the context of this event. Popular legend later 
transformed the bride-show into the starting point of an improba- 
ble romance, and even gave Theophilos credit for two lines of 
Kassia's most famous hymn. 

According to a chronicle written under the name Symeon the 
Logothete, the emperor's stepmother, Euphrosyne, arranged the 
bride-show in 823 in order to marry off the young Theophilos.!6 
Euphrosyne gave Theophilos a golden apple, telling him to bestow 


16 PG 109:685C. Nearly identical accounts are given in George the 
Monk’s Chronikon (PG 110:1008B); Leo the Grammarian’s Chronographia 
(PG 108:1046A-B); John Zonaras' Chronikon, in Rochow, 7-8; and Michael 
Glykas' Chronographta, in Rochow, 8. See Appendix 2. 


15 
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it on the girl he wished to marry. According to the chroniclers, 
Theophilos narrowed the field to two girls: Kassia and Theodora. 
Smitten by her beauty, Theophilos approached Kassia and a short 
verbal sparring match ensued. Embarrassed, Theophilos chose to 
marry Theodora instead. 

The bride-show account has been a subject of enough schol- 
arly controversy to merit further analysis. Scholars have debated 
Kassia's very presence at the bride-show, as well as the veracity of 
her supposed exchange with the young emperor. In general, the 
ecclesiastical sources, along with eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century writers such as Gibbon and Krumbacher tended to accept 
the story at face value; twentieth-century scholars through the 
1970s, e.g., Rochow, Lebeaur, Schlosser, Treadgold, and Lambros, 
tended to reject it. More recent scholars generally agree that a criti- 
cal analysis of the available sources tends to support the story at 
least in part. Complicating matters, however, is the fact that the 
bride-show is reported in Byzantine chronicles considered more 
literaty than historical in nature.!7 

The reported wording of the famous exchange between Kas- 
sia and Theophilos offers some textual clues that point to Kassia as 
its source. The text of Symeon's tenth-century Chronographia reads: 


O dé BacuAeoc Oedgurog «à káder tig Eixaciac 
exrrAayeis Edn, óc ‘Aga dià yvvaukóc 2600n tà 
padda. H dé uet’ aidots nws àvtépnoev - AAA kai 
dd yvvauxóc TnyaCer xà xoeícxova. 


The emperor Theophilos said to the astounded Kassia, 
"Through a woman trickled forth the baser things.” With 
modesty, she retorted, “But also through a woman gush forth 
the better things." 


Skeptics of the bride-show's plausibility question the validity 
of this exchange based on the fact that it does not appear in the 





17 Martha Vinson offers a thought-provoking analysis of the bride- 
show motif in "Romance and Reality in the Byzantine Bride Shows" in 
Gender in the Early Medieval World: East and West, 300-900, ed. Leslie Bru- 
baker and Julia M.H. Smith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 102-120. 
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chronicles until nearly a century after the alleged event.18 However, 
in addition to Symeon the Logothete, the chroniclers George the 
Monk and Leo the Grammarian, who wrote slightly later than 
Symeon, used similar wording in recounting the exchange, which 
suggests a common source. I would suggest that this common 
soutce is Kassia herself, since the exchange bears several hallmarks 
of het other known writing. 

Kassia often wrote gnomic couplets that employed incongru- 
ous word-pairs. In this exchange, there are two such paits: "trick- 
led” (£goUn) vs. “gushes” (nyyáčei) and "the baser things" (tà 
QabAa) vs. “the better things" (ta xgeittova). Furthermore, in 
this exchange tense of the verb €QQUn indicates that the action of 
“trickling” is something in the past; by contrast, rınyäleı (gushes) 
is in present tense, suggesting that the action remains ongoing, i.e., 
the Virgin Mary's giving forth of the “better things" continues, alt- 
hough her giving birth to Christ was clearly limited to a single his- 
torical event. A similar contrast in verb tenses appears in Kassia's 
hymn “When Augustus reigned," with the different tenses serving 
to differentiate the finite and temporal reign of the Roman emper- 
or from the infinite and eternal reign of Christ. These parallels with 
Kassia's known work reinforce the likelihood that she authored the 
original source material for the exchange. 

The purported bride-show exchange also contains a theologi- 
cal subtext that further marks it as the work of a Byzantine theolo- 
gian and hymnographer such as Kassia. Unfortunately, published 
translations to date of this exchange in English and German have 
failed to capture these theological subtleties. Topping provides one 
of the better translations: “Overwhelmed by Kassia's beauty, Em- 
peror Theophilos said: From woman come evils.’ She replied, 


18 Some authors have pointed out the story's absence in slightly earli- 
er works including the Life of Theodora and The Chronicle of Theophanes, for 
the latter, see trans. Harry Turtledove (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1982). However, the absence of the exchange from two 
known sources does not prove that it is false, only that the exchange was 
either unfamiliar to those authors or deemed irrelevant to their purposes. 
Indeed, Vinson's treatment of the bride-shows fails to account for other 
considerable discrepancies between the accounts of the tenth-century 
chronicles and the Life of Theodora. 
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though with modesty: But from woman spring many blessings.””19 
This translation demonstrates an error common to all the transla- 
tions: it renders ta davAa (fa phaula) as “evils” and tà kọeittova 
(fa kreittona) as “blessings.” However, in standard Byzantine Greek 
usage, including the writings of Kassia herself, the word commonly 
used for “evil” was tò xaxóv (kakon), not tò PavAovy; similarly, 
"blessings" was commonly expressed by ta pakagla (makaria). 
More accurately, ta daöAa and tà Kgelttova may be translated as 
“the baser things" and “the better things,” respectively.20 

The problem with Topping's translation—and those by other 
scholats?!—is not merely its inaccuracy, but also its failure to cap- 
ture the theological sophistication of the exchange itself. Simply 
put, the existing renderings refer indirectly to the Augustinian par- 
adigm of Original Sin, which was dominant in the Western Church. 
By contrast, the Eastern Church never spoke in terms of inherited 
guilt or essential moral depravity. Rather, it linked the Fall to the 
coming of death and corruption and to a devolution of humanity— 
a return to a more bestial state, designated in patristic texts by the 
term “the passions."7? Given such a theological backdrop, we can 





1 Eva Catafygiotu Topping, “Kassiane the Nun and the Sinful Wom- 
an,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 26 (1981), 204. 

2 Ta phaula (tà adda) also has a somewhat more subtle implication 
of things that are “trashy.” 

21 Edward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire (New York: Hooper, Clarke and Co., 1886), 204. In “A Musical Study 
of the Hymns of Casia,” BZ 20 (1911), 421, Tillyard reported it as “the 
prince could only observe, Women had been the occasion of much evil? 
‘And surely, Sir,’ she pertly replied, ‘they have that in this likewise been 
the occasion of much good.” Karl Krumbacher offered this wording (my 
translation from the German): “Bewitched by her charm, Theophilos 
walked to her with the words: “Through the woman sprang evil. Here- 
upon the young woman replied with modesty: But out of the woman 
sprouts also the good." Karl Krumbacher, Kasia (Munich: Verlage der 
K.B. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1897), 312. 

22 In “The Life and Struggles of Our Holy Mother Among the Saints, 
Cassiane," 372, the Holy Apostles Convent editors offer a translation that 
better reflects Byzantine theology: “[Theophilos] went up to her, and said, 
‘From woman flowed corruption’ (meaning the fall of Eve). Then the 
most wise Cassiane, modestly blushing, answered Theophilos, saying, But 
also from woman sprung forth what is superior’ (meaning the Theotokos 
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conclude that xà cala refers to the consequences of the sin (cor- 
ruption, death and the passions) and not to evil per se. 

The use of tà xgeittova (the better things) is significant in 
several ways. Being plural, the term cannot refer to Christ Him- 
self.23 Instead, it refers to good things coming from the “woman” 
in question, i.e., the Virgin Mary (Theotokos). In other words, Kas- 
sia is referring to those “better things,” i.e., the consequences for the 
human race, that resulted from the Virgin giving birth to God, ra- 
ther than to any specific “blessings” (tà naxaplia) bestowed by 
Christ Himself. Moreover, by using this term, Kassia philosophizes 
about the impact of the Incarnation on human nature, i.e., the de- 
velopment of the virtues (“better things") to counteract the pas- 
sions (“baser things”).?* The dialogue thus demonstrates Kassia’s 
theological sophistication as well as her wit. 

While the literary nature and late date of the chronicles war- 
rants caution, other sources suggest that there is some truth to the 
bride-show story. When Theodore the Studite addresses Kassia as 
Kandidatissa, it demonstrates her family’s social rank, since a kandi- 
datos was a high-ranking military official in the Byzantine court. 
Presumably, the term refers to her father rather than to a husband, 
since Theodore also calls her "maiden." We may reasonably sup- 
pose, then, that Kassia, as a young, eligible woman of noble rank, 
would have been present at Theophilos's bride-show. Since most 
scholars assume that the choice of bride was arranged beforehand, 
her participation may have been for the purpose of maintaining 
appearances, rather than as a legitimate candidate. Should we, 
therefore, reject the dialogue as spurious legend?25 


gave birth to God in the flesh). At the over-boldness and wisdom of Cas- 
siane, he was tongue-tied and withdrew from her." 

25 Significantly, the fourteenth-century chronicler Ephraim the Monk 
changed tà xgeittova to the singular BeAtiw, indicating Christ; available 
in Greek in Rochow, 8-9. See my Appendix 2 for an English translation. 

24 On the significance of the Incarnation in Kassia’s theology, see 
Chapter 3, “Kassia the Iconophile." 

25 Scholars have been unable to definitively date either Theophilos's 
bride-show or Kassia's birth. How one reconciles these issues impacts 
calculations of the likelihood of Kassia's presence at the bride-show. 


-————————————Á— L o 
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Kassia's poem “On Stupidity” may well refer to the young 
Theophilos's failed attempt at cleverness:26 


It is terrible for a stupid person to possess some knowledge; 

and if he has an opinion, it's even wotse; 

but if a stupid man is young and in a position of power, 

alas and woe and what a disaster. 

Woe, O Lord, if a stupid person attempts to be clever; 

where does one flee, where does one turn, how does one 
endure??? 


Such a reading strongly suggests that the two did, in fact, have 
an unpleasant exchange at the bride-show. Another provocative 
piece of evidence appeats in the last of Theodore the Studite's let- 
ters to Kassia. In the process of defending himself against some 
accusation by Kassia, he wrote, “just as they do who hurl simply 
and without proof those accusations against you—and they too 
who are among your nearest and dearest."?? Unfortunately, none of 
Kassia's letters to Theodore survived, so we know neither the 
nature of her complaint against him nor the accusations that her 
own family was leveling at her. It is not unreasonable to conjecture 
that Kassia's family may have accused her of sabotaging her mar- 
riage prospects to the emperor, especially in light of the fact that 
Theodore's earlier letters indicate that she had monastic intentions 
from her childhood. 

Ultimately, we can conclude that Theophilos' bride-show real- 
ly happened, that Kassia was probably present, and that she and 
Theophilos had a tense exchange, whatever the precise words may 
have been. Although it seems unlikely that the dialogue as recotded 
represents the actual wording of their exchange, it is certainly con- 
sonant with Kassia's personality and theological perspective. Her 
response demonstrates both wit and intelligence. Equally important 


26 Silvas, 25, suggests that this poem refers to the reign of The- 
ophilos's young son Michael III, but the reference to the "stupid one at- 
tempting to be clever" is rather highly suggestive of Theophilos. 

27 Antonia Tripolitis, ed. and trans., Kassia: The Legend, the Woman and 
Her Work, Garland Library of Medieval Literature, Vol. 84, Series A (New 
York & London: Garland Publishing, Inc., 1992), 125. 

28 Leiter II 205, Silvas, 36. 
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for understanding her as a “Mother of the Church,” the exchange 
provides a glimpse into the theological depth and the self- 
confident, even forceful, defense of orthodoxy and of her sex that 
typify her compositions. 














2 KASSIA THE FEMINIST 


He who once hid the pursuing tyrant in the waves of the sea, 
was hidden beneath the earth by the children He had saved. 
But let us, as the maidens, sing unto the Lord, for He is greatly 
glorified. 


Kassia, Tetraodion Canon of Holy Saturday 


Describing a ninth-century nun as a feminist philosopher may 
strike modern readers as rather jarring. The term "feminist" tends 
to conjure images inapplicable to the pre-modern world. However, 
Kassia's poems and hymns clearly speak to a variety of issues that 
directly concern women. Particularly in her poetry, she reflects 
philosophically on the nature of gender and its function in Byzan- 
tine society. Furthermore, Kassia's bold reply to Theophilos at the 
bride-show suggests a feminist outlook—one has made her an icon 
of sorts for modern feminists who seek champions for women's 
rights within the Byzantine Church. 

Nevertheless, we might be tempted to dismiss Kassia's views 
on women as an aberration. Certainly, she is one of the few surviv- 
ing female voices from the Byzantine era, and we find little evi- 
dence that she was a social rebel. Her theological views fall well 
within the confines of Church tradition, as attested by the inclusion 
of many of her works in the Byzantine hymnals and her glorifica- 
tion as a saint. However, Byzantine views on gender reflected the 
uneasy tension between Byzantium's classical inheritance and its 


2 The inclusion of her liturgical works was complicated by the fact 
that she was a woman. Nikeporos Kallistos Xanthopoulos ranked her last 
on his list of the eleven most-influential hymnographers (Tripolitis, ii), 
and Mark of Venice partially wrote a new Canon of Holy Saturday be- 
cause some thought it inappropriate to use a hymn written by a woman. 


23 
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Christian ideals. The Byzantines were generally patriarchal, even 
misogynistic; they considered women to be the biological, intellec- 
tual, and moral inferiors of men. Within this context, Kassia clearly 
defied, or at least intellectually challenged, the norms of Byzantine 
society regarding women. 

Kassia was able to strike an almost defiant tone in her actions 
and writings in part because of the unique intersection of gender 
and relipion in Byzantium. We know about her and her works 
largely through a combination of timing and social connections—in 
other words, through historical accident. The Iconoclast controver- 
sy took place within a religious-political arena in which women 
were particularly active agents. Moreover, Kassia's position as a 
monastic within the famous Studite network enabled some of her 
works to survive while those of contemporary women disap- 
peared.? In short, ninth-century Byzantine Christianity created an 
environment conducive to female empowerment, albeit one limited 
in scope. 

In defining gender roles, Byzantines operated from medical 
paradigms inherited from the Greco-Roman world.3! The gynecol- 
ogy of early Greek and Roman doctors strikes modern readers as 
somewhere between ridiculous and offensive. Existing patterns of 
female social inferiority naturally informed the assumptions of 
ancient medicine. In the Greco-Roman medical corpus, we find 
culturally based definitions of “normality,” “health,” "illness," and 


30 There are few extant writings of known women from the Byzan- 
tine era. Besides Kassia, the only known female hymnographer was a nun 
named Thekla, and her works have not survived. Other famous women 
monastics surely must have been writers as well. For example, although 
the Life of Irene Chrysovalantou indicates that she preached, her sermons 
are lost. H 

31 For the reader unfamiliar with this fact, the Byzantines never saw a 
break between their society and the classical world. They called them- 
selves Romans and maintained many Roman forms in their governmental 
organization. Their contemporaries generally referred to them as Romans, 
unless they intended insult. In fact, the term “Greek” was considered in- 
sulting as it implied a non-Christian culture. On Kassia and charges of 
“Hellenism,” see Tatiana A. Sénina (moniale Kassia), “Notices sur 
L'atmosphére Intellectuelle À L'époque du Second Iconoclasme,” Serinum 
4 (2008), 318-40, especially 339-40. 
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so on.3? Drawing on Greek philosophical tradition, male and fe- 
male are often juxtaposed dichotomously—in effect, defining male 
as “normal” and female as “abnormal” and inferior? Galen, whose 
commentaries on Hippocrates continued to be highly influential on 
Byzantine medicine as late as the twelfth century, described women 
as "imperfect, and, as it were, mutilated."** In short, according to 
the classical inheritance of the Byzantines on the issue of female 
biology, women were fundamentally flawed human beings, a fact 
used to explain everything from menstruation to supposed female 
sexual wantonness.55 

The bride-show exchange provides the most striking example 
of Kassia's defiance of these misogynistic presuppositions. When 
Theophilos remarks, “through a woman, the baser things trickled 
fotth," he refers to Eve, but he also invokes the Hellenistic as- 
sumption that women were fundamentally flawed and inferior. By 
contrast, Kassia’s reply—"through a woman, the better things gush 
forth”— more accurately reflects sound Byzantine theology. By 
invoking the Mother of God, Kassia accomplishes more than a 
minor triumph in a verbal sparring match with the emperor. She 
expresses a key theological tenet: that through the Incarnation— 
accomplished by the agency of the Virgin Mary—all of nature is 


32 Helen King, "Producing Woman: Hippocratic Gynaecology,” in 
Women in Ancient Societies: An Illusion of the Night ed. Leonie J. Archer, Susan 
Fischler and Maria Wyke (New York: Routledge, 1994), 105. 

35 Tbid., 106-7. 

34 Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renuncia- 
tion in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 10. 

35 Averil Cameron, “Early Christianity and the Discourse of Female 
Desire," in Women in Ancient Societies: An Illusion of the Night ed. Léonie J. 
Archer, Susan Fischler, and Maria Wyke (New York: Routledge, 1994), 
153-6; Talbot, “Women,” in The Byzantines, ed. Guglielmo Cavallo (Chica- 
go and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1997), 117-18; Helen 
King, “Bound to Bleed: Artemis and Greek Women,” in Images of Women 
in Antiquity, ed. Averil Cameron and Amélie Kuhrt (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1983), 110-11. Despite the obvious misogyny, the Byz- 
antines did provide medical care for women that included female doctors, 
nurses, and orderlies. See Peter Charanis, “The Monk as an Element of 
Society,” DOP 25 (1971), 82-5; Talbot, “Women,” 124-5, 131; and Car- 
olyn L. Connor, Women of Byzantium (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 2004), 264-5. 
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renewed, so that whatever flaws and weaknesses existed in human 
nature (and in women in particular) have been strengthened by 
grace.36 

The juxtaposition of Eve and the Theotokos is a common lit- 
etary device found in Byzantine hymnography and in the writings 
of the Church Fathers. Virtually every modern scholar examining 
the figure of Eve relies heavily on Western paradigms, asserting 
that Byzantine theologians believed Eve to be tainted with Original 
Sin. As a result, a// women were sinful. Talbot's comments are typi- 
cal of this perspective: 


The attitude of Byzantines toward female saints reflects their 
general ambivalence about women: they were torn between the 
Old Testament statement that God made humankind, both 
male and female, in His image (Gen 1:27), and the portrayal of 
Eve as causing Original Sin by succumbing to the temptation 
of the serpent (Gen 3),37 


Talbot is correct about the Byzantine ambivalence toward women; 
however, she misidentifies its source within the Byzantine world. 
The Byzantine Church never adopted the doctrine of Original Sin, 
an essentially Augustinian construct that flourished mainly in the 
Latin West. (When John Cassian, for example, expressed views on 
free will and salvation that reflected the Byzantine conceptions of 
the Fall, Latin theologians accused him of being “semi-Pelagian.”) 
Scholars who rely on Latin Fathers such as Tertullian, Augustine, 
and Jerome to support their arguments overlook the fact that these 
writers had little influence in the Greek-speaking world. 38 





36 Given the religio-political context of ninth-century Byzantium and 
the fact that Kassia and Theophilos were in opposing camps, there seem 
to be significant overtones—a reference to the Incarnation and a disa- 
greement about the role of women—in the particulars of this exchange. 

37 Alice-Mary Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in Eng- 
lish Translation (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), x; cp. Talbot, 
“Women,” 117; c£ Connor, 16. 

38 The Eastern Fathers tended to emphasize consequential mortality 
and corruptibility rather than inherent moral defect and generally used the 
term the “Transgression” rather than “Fall.” Typical are the comments of 
Clement of Alexandria, Exhortation to the Heathen 1 and Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Catechetical Lectures 12.15 
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Many of the great Eastern Fathers in fact affirmed the equality 
of women, and often objected to the double standards applied by 
Hellenistic society.39 They recognized that negative images of 
women derived from long-standing social customs and ideas inher- 
ited from antiquity, rather from Christianity. Although a perusal of 
the early Church Fathers reveals that they, too, viewed Eve in gen- 
erally negative terms, they seldom characterized women in general 
with that same negativity.*? Instead, the tendency is for the Eastern 
Fathers to either discuss Eve as an individual, or to extend their 
comments to include all of humanity. 

There are three important trends concerning the treatment of 
the Fall of Adam and Eve in the Eastern sources. The first trend 
concerns the “problem” for which the Eastern Fathers and Byzan- 
tine hymnographers sought to assign blame. Generally, they viewed 
Eve’s actions as ushering in not "evil," but rather corruption and 
death.*! A second, related trend is that they depicted Eve as a vic- 
tim of Satan’s deception. Ephraim the Syrian stated clearly that 
Eve’s simplicity was the cause of her victimization: “Eve will cease 
from that serpent and rail at thee: for thou, O Dragon, wast he that 
beguiled her simpleness."^ Adam often receives equal or even sole 


39 G.H. Ettlinger discusses this in greater detail in “Oeög dt obx 
ottws (Gregory of Nazianzus, Oratio XX XVII): The Dignity of the Hu- 
man Person According to the Greek Fathers,” Studia Patristica 16 Berlin: 
1985), 368-72. 

4 Notable exceptions include Aphrahat the Persian, Demonstrations 
6.2-3; John Chrysostom, Homily 9 on 1 Timothy, Clement of Alexandria, 
Fragments, 3.3; Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures 4.30. 

^! It is precisely this fact that makes the usual translation of tà 
oavAa as “evils” problematic. Not only is it an inaccurate translation of 
the word itself, it fails to account for the emphasis on corruption and 
death, rather than sin itself, as the result of the Transgression in Eastern 
theological tradition. For more on the views of the Eastern Church 
Fathers, see Cyril of Jerusalem, Carechetical Lectures, 12.15; Ephraim the 
Syrian, Homily 1.3; Gregory of Nazianzus, Orations, 8.14, 45.24; Gregory 
the Wonderworker, Homily 1 [On the Annunciation]; Irenaeus of Lyons, 
"Against Heresies, 3.22.4, 4.preface.4, 5.19.1; John Chrysostom, Homily 3 On 
the Power of Demons, 3-4; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 100; John of 
Damascus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, 4.24; Clement of Al- 
exandria, Exhortation to the Heathen, 1. 

42 Ephraim the Syrian, The Nisibene Hymns, 57.4. 
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blame for the Fall, particularly in the liturgical texts. It thus ap- 
pears that the Eastern Fathers did not regard women to be espe- 
cially evil or flawed as the direct result of the transgression record- 
ed in Genesis. 

In contrasting a negative depiction of Eve with a positive de- 
piction of the Virgin Mary, Kassia follows the most common pat- 
terns found in the liturgical and patristic texts. The Theotokos es- 
sentially “cancels out" Eve's transgression by giving birth to Christ. 
The first stanza of the Akathist to the Theotokos (sixth century) 
provides a typical example of this view: “Rejoice, thou through 
whom the curse shall be blotted out. Rejoice, thou the restoration 
of fallen Adam. Rejoice, thou the redemption of the tears of 
Eve."^* Patristic writers commonly contrasted Eve's disobedience 
of God's command with Mary's obedience to the words of the 
Archangel Gabriel at the Annunciation (a theme that appears in the 
Latin tradition as well). The Eastern Fathers frequently represented 
Eve’s transgression as one of ambition, i.e., she sought to become 
god-like without proper preparation.* By contrast, the Theotokos 
demonstrates humility in her reply to Gabriel: “Behold the hand- 
maiden of the Lord; may it be to me according to thy word" (Lk 
1:38). Irenaeus emphasized the contrast between Eve's unbelief 
and Mary's faith.* The parallels drawn by Byzantine and patristic 


^5 Basil the Great, The Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith 1.8, 4.24; 
John Cassian, Institutes 12.4, Conferences 1.8.9; Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical 
Lectures 9.15; Ephraim the Syrian, Hyen 1 On the Nativity, John of Damas- 
cus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith 2.11; Justin Martyr, Dialogue 
with Trypho, 124; Origen, On First Principles, 2.1. Technically, Origen was 
not considered a father of the Church, but he was influential nonetheless. 
One might object that John Chrysostom was an exception to this trend, 
but for rhetorical purposes he attributed a greater degree of blame to Eve 
in Homily 31 on Romans 16:5, and Homilies Addressed to the People of Antioch 
Regarding the Statues, 7.7. 

44 Romanos the Melodist, *Akathist to the Mother of God,” in A 
Prayer Book for Orthodox Christians (Boston: Holy Transfiguration Monas- 
tery, 1995), 216. 

45 John of Damascus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, 2.11. 
See also Gregory the Wonderworker, Homily 2; Irenaeus of Lyons, Against 
Heresies, 3.22.4, 4.preface.4; John Chrysostom, Homily 3: On the Power of 
Demons, 3-4. 

46 Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, 3.22.4. 
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sources continue: both women were virgins, reminding a society 
that held monasticism in high esteem that virginity itself is no guar- 
antee of sanctity.47 

Perhaps the most significant key to how this contrast operates 
in Kassia’s thought is found in the particular verbs used in the ex- 
change between her and Theophilos. Eve’s transgression, as the 
“wellspring” of death, is contrasted with the Virgin Mary’s birth- 
giving, which is a “fountain” of life. The dialogue suggests this im- 
agery through Theophilos’s use of the verb Qéw (to flow; to trickle) 
versus Kassia’s use of nyyáčw (to gush from a spring). The juxta- 
position of the two verbs allows Kassia to express the superiority 
of the Mother of God, in keeping with Byzantine theological tradi- 
tion, in terms of sheer power (trickling versus gushing) and an on- 
going action (Theophilos uses a past tense form, while Kassia em- 
ploys a present form).* 

In the subtext of the exchange, Kassia also defends women in 
general. The Greek wording is ambiguous (intentionally so, in my 
opinion) as to whether the speakers are commenting on woman as 
an ideological construct, or on the theological interpretation of the 
two specific figures of Eve and Mary. With no preceding article, 
diät yuvauxÓóc can mean “through woman” just as easily as 
"through a woman." Although the distinction is subtle, the applica- 
tion of this dialogue to a broader conception of womankind is very 
consistent with Kassia's other philosophical expressions. - 

In her writings, Kassia often counters Greek paradigms of 
women's weakness. She presents a Christian history full of inde- 
pendent and courageous women. For example, her hymn in honor 
of the Great Martyr Christina praises the saint for "throwing off 
the weakness of nature" in contending for the faith.49 She describes 


47 John of Damascus, An Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, 4.24; 
Irenaeus of Lyons, ibid.; Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, 12.15; 
Ephraim the Syrian, Hyzn 12 On the Nativity, Gregory the Wonderworker, 
Hom. 1; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, 100; Basil the Great, The Exact 
Exposition of tbe Orthodox Faith, 4.24. 

# See chapter one for the significance of the grammatical element 
known as aspect for this exchange. 

^ Tripolitis, 59. 
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the Martyr Natalia as “playing the man" (Hvögloaro) when she 
urges her husband to accept martyrdom: 


How the woman played the man 

Against the bitter tyrant, 

And encouraged her husband 

Not to yield to the tortures 

But to choose to die for the faith rather than to live.50 


Such vocabulary is fairly typical of the rhetoric found in Byz- 
antine hymnography and hagiography. Judith Herrin asserts that 
the Church Fathers considered “the very idea of a holy woman... 
a contradiction in terms, which women could only get round by 
pretending to be men. Yet the existence of female martyrs gave 
women a model to follow."5! However, she may be overstating the 
case that a woman had to effectively become a man in order to 
attain sanctity in Byzantine eyes.52 Kassia's use of phrases such as 
"playing the man" reflects a standard literary device used to em- 
phasize that women can possess the quality of “manly” courage; it 
does not necessarily negate the gender of these female saints.53 Fur- 
thermore, men were also expected to emulate the lives of female 
saints, and men as well as women were the intended audience for 
those saints’ festal hymns. 

Kassia's gnomic poems, even more than her hymns, highlight 
the outlines of her feminist philosophy. In these verses, Kassia 
reflects upon socially defined gender roles and feminine virtues. As 
with her theological musings, Kassia remains quite traditional in 
her views, but there can be no question of her belief in the strength 
and power of women. In the poem “Woman,” she praises female 
diligence while condemning indolence: 


A woman industrious and prudent, although in hard times, 
Definitely overcomes her misfortunes; 


5° Tripolitis, 71. 

51 Judith Herrin, “In Search of Byzantine Women: Three Avenues of 
Approach,” in Images of Women in Antiquity, ed. Averil Cameron and Amé- 
lie Kuhrt (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1983), 179. 

52 Tripolitis, 71. 

55 Rapp, 323-4. 
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But a woman lazy, idle, and mean, 
Actually causes misfortune. 


Here, Kassia underscores that fact that women played an integral 
part in the economic and social fabric of Byzantine society. Byzan- 
tine women frequently made legal and economic decisions, even 
becoming landholders and employers, according to tax records 
studied by Leonora Neville.55 Even among aristocrats, women bore 
ptimary responsibilities for household management, including the 
spinning and weaving of cloth. “Hard times” for a Byzantine wom- 
an might include being widowed, losing her children, divorce, or 
even famine. A “bad” woman created difficulty for her family and 
neighbors; a “lazy” and “idle” woman failed to contribute to the 
family’s economic assets and would be unable to support herself 
and her children in the event of her husband’s death. Likewise, a 
“mean” woman might undermine the stability and spiritual health 
of her family and alienate the neighbors upon whom she would 
necessarily depend during difficult times. 

Kassia recognizes the importance of family life in her hymns. 
Byzantine women’s primary sphere of influence was domestic, and 
issues of family and children appear to have been preeminent.*6 
Kassia likens the family to the Promised Land: "Ihe company of 
family is like milk and honey."57 She praises parenthood in her 
hymn for St. Euthemios the Great: “Be of good cheer, said the 
angel of the Lord to the parents, / Because a child will be born to 
you from your loins, bearing the name of cheerfulness.”58 


54 Tripolitis, 121. 

55 Leonora Neville, “Taxing Sophronia’s Son-in-Law: Representations 
of Women in Provincial Documents," in Byzantine Women: Varieties of Ex- 
perience, 800-1200, ed. Lynda Garland (London: Ashgate, 2006), 78, 81-3. 
On the economic and legal experience of Byzantine women, see Herrin, 
"In Search,” and Angeliki Laiou, “The Church, Economic Thought and 
Economic Practice” in The Christian East: Its Institutions and Its Thought, A 
Critical Reflection, ed. Robert F. Taft, OCA 251 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto 
Orientale, 1996), 435-64. 

56 Connor, 263. 

57 Tripolitis, 129. 

58 Tbid., 37. It is worth noting that Kassia’s hymn for Saints Natalia 
and Adrian celebrate a married couple. 


weinen een mane 
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Within the basic social unit of the family, female gender roles 
often were defined according to the expectations of motherhood, 
and mothers were greatly extolled in Byzantine literature.5? Mothers 
bore primary responsibility for childcare, which often included the 
education of their children.®° Much of the education of the young 
revolved around teaching children psalms and prayers, indicating 
the importance of reading and the probable availability of prayer 
and psalter books, even among families of modest means.s! Theok- 
tiste, the mother of Theodore the Studite, was deprived of a nor- 
mal education by the premature deaths of her parents. The literacy 
of her own children was of such importance to her that, once mar- 
ried, she studied at night after she had completed her household 
chores.$2 This example illustrates the importance placed on female 
literacy as a function of motherhood. 

A mother’s role as caretaker of the family extended beyond 
the merely physical and intellectual and encompassed the family’s 
spiritual welfare as well. Although the clergy was exclusively male; 9? 
women were heavily involved in, if not primarily responsible for, 
private religious activity in the home. Kassia emphasizes the crucial 





59 Talbot, “Women,” 118. 

60 Judith Herrin, “Public and Private Forms of Religious Commit- 
ment Among Byzantine Women” in Women in Ancient Societies: An Illusion 
of the Night, ed. Léonie J. Archer, Susan Fischler and Maria Wyke (New 
York: Routledge, 1994), 187; id., “Search,” 171-2; Talbot, “Women,” 118, 
126, 130; Jill Dubisch, “Greek Women: Sacred or Profane,” Journal of Mod- 
ern Greek Studies 1, no. 1, 185-202. 

61 Given the relatively high literacy rate in Byzantium, the common 
people of the empire probably had less difficulty understanding liturgical 
Greek than scholars sometimes assume. 

62 George L. Huxley, “Women in Byzantine Iconoclasm,” in Women 
and Byzantine Monasticism, ed. Jacques Y. Perreault (Athens: Canadian Ar- 
chaeological Institute, 1991), 16. 

6 The exclusion of women from the clergy is a much-discussed mat- 
ter that falls outside the scope of the present work. The office of deacon- 
ess was certainly still in use in the ninth century and was held by certain 
abbesses such as Irene Chrysovalantou, who preached to crowds of both 
men and women, but the other liturgical functions of deaconesses are 
obscute. 
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role of the mother in the spiritual development of children in this 
hymn honoring the Holy Maccabees: 


For these strong-spirited beings, descendants of Abraham 

Imitated the faith of their forefather Abraham, 

And struggled until death for religious devotion; 

For they were reared devoutly, 

And lawfully struggled together; 

They refuted the impiety of the accursed Antiochus; 

They devoted everything to God, 

Soul, bravery, feeling, tender body 

And the benefit of having been raised with a strict observance 
of religious duties. 

O pious root! 

From which you were born, Maccabees. 

O holy mother! 

Who brought forth children equal in number to the days of the 
week. 


This hymn underscores the significance of women’s role in the 
moral education of children in Byzantine society. Much as the 
United States fostered the notion of republican motherhood, in 
which women were to inculcate liberal values in their children, so 
the Byzantines saw it as a mother’s duty to instill Christian values. 
Even after death, women retained responsibility for the spir- 
itual welfare of family members. The making and offering of 
kollyva, a mixture of boiled wheat berries and fruit that is featured 
in the Church’s memorial rite for the departed, was an essentially 
(though not exclusively) female cult practice in Byzantium. Kassia’s 
centering of her hymn for Theodore the Soldier on kollyva is likely 
an indirect reference to women's ritual functions in the Church. 
The preeminent virtue ascribed to Byzantine women was 
modesty—an emphasis perhaps intended, in part, to counteract 
male reactions to female beauty, particularly of the “wanton” varie- 
ty. Byzantine standards of speech and dress consistently reflected 


_ EEE) 
64 Tripolitis, 63, 65. 
65 Ibid., 74, 75. 
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this ideal$6 For example, in Byzantine novels one encounters 
frequent references to women's “silence.”67 The ideal of gender 
segregation also served the purpose of enforcing standards of 
modesty, though actual Byzantine practices seem to have been 
quite inconsistent. Leo VPs concern for the modesty of female 
speech ostensibly guided his edict in the Ez/oga, which barred wom- 
en from functioning as witnesses. In reporting the bride-show, 
Byzantine chroniclers emphasize that Kassia's quick-witted retort 
was delivered “with modesty” (uet aldoüg). She is even described 
as “blushing” (éguOrjnaoc),? clearly a rhetorical device rather 
than an accurate assessment of Kassia's forthright personality. 

The chroniclers also described Kassia as beautiful and noble. 
The fourteenth-century Chronikon of Ephraim the Monk describes 
her as possessing “extraordinary beauty" (x&AAovug megtttod) and 
Leo the Grammarian states that Theophilos was “smitten by her 
beauty" (bregayaodeis avttv tov x&AAovc). Although similar 
advice might be delivered to any aspiring monastic, one suspects 


$6 For more on female modesty in dress, see Timothy Dawson, “Pro- 
priety, Practicality and Pleasure: The Parameters of Women's Dress, A.D. 
1000-1200" in Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, 800-1200, ed. Lynda 
Garland (London: Ashgate, 2006), 41-76, and also Alice-Mary Talbot, 
“Women,” 127. Byzantine standards of modesty continue to influence 
expectations of dress (e.g., long sleeves) for churchgoers in Greece. 

67 Corinne Jouanno, “Women in Byzantine Novels of the Twelfth 
Century: An Interplay Between Norm and Fantasy” in Byzantine Women: 
Varieties of Experience, 800-1200 ed. Lynda Garland (London: Ashgate, 
2006), 145. 

68 For more on this issue, see Talbot, “Women,” 120-132; Judith 
Herrin, “In Search,” 169-171; Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, 
Society and Civilization Seen through Contemporary Eyes (Chicago and London: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984), 303, 412; Angeliki Laiou, “The Role 
of Women in Byzantine Society,” Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantistik 31 
(1981), no. 1, 249; Susan Walker; “Women and Housing in Classical 
Greece: The Archaeological Evidence” in Images of Women in Antiquity, ed. 
Averil Cameron and Amélie Kuhrt (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1983), 81-91; and Lynda Garland, Byzantine Women: Varieties of Expe- 
rience, 800-1200 (London: Ashgate, 2006), xiii. 

© In reality, women did provide testimony, including expert medical 
testimony. They even filed lawsuits. 

7 Symeon the Logothete (PG 109:685, C), George the Monk (PG 
110:1008B), Leo the Grammarian (PG 108:1046A-B), John Zonaras 
(Rochow, 7-8). See Appendix 2 for my translations 
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that it was precisely because of her beauty that Theodore the 
Studite admonishes Kassia to avoid the gaze of men.” 

Kassia devoted considerable attention to the topic of female 
beauty. In her hymn for the Great Martyr Christina, Kassia writes: 


Christ, the King of Glory, 
Fascinated by your maidenly beauty, 
Joined you to him as an unblemished bride in a pure union. 


This passage, reminiscent of Kassia’s own experience of attracting 
attention at a king’s bride-show, is followed by verses that possibly 
contain other biographical allusions. Note that Kassia takes pains 
to ally, rather to oppose, beauty and inner strength: 


[H]e provided strength along with your beauty, 

That proved unconquerable against both enemies and pas- 
sions. 

It remained firm under bitter assaults and the most savage tor- 
tures. 


We are reminded here not only of Kassia’s suffering at the hands 
of the Iconoclasts, but also of Theodore the Studite’s comment to 
her in Letter 142: “Since [Christ’s] beauty has flashed into your 
heart, you will have it in you to extinguish any fleeting and perisha- 
ble longings.” 

Kassia further develops the spiritual implications of beauty in 
her poem “Woman”: 


It is not good for a woman to be beautiful; 

for beauty is distracting; 

but if she is ugly and ill-mannered, 

without distraction it is twice as bad. 

It'is moderately bad for a woman to have a radiant counte- 
nance, 

yet beauty has its consolation; 


7! Ephraim the Monk, Chronikon, quoted in Greek Rochow, 8-9. Leo 
the Grammarian, Chronographia (PG 108:1046A-B) and translated here in 
Appendix 2; Theodore the Studite, Leger 142, in Silvas, 34. 

72 Tripolitis, 61. 

73 Silvas, 34. 
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but if a woman is ugly, 
what misfortune, what bad luck.74 


Kassia’s comments about ugliness are intriguing: she considers 
beauty to be of little account, but ugliness has no value whatsoever. 
Her linking of ugliness to ill manners may reflect the classical ten- 
dency to associate the good with the beautiful. Kassia may be inti- 
mating something deeper, however. The verses suggest that an un- 
attractive woman in Byzantium might justifiably lament the conse- 
quences of her ugliness, such as the reduction of her potential val- 
ue in marriage, subjection to verbal abuse, and so on. The funda- 
mental problem with beauty in Kassia’s thought, however, is that it 
is “distracting.” These verses do not spell out whether female beau- 
ty is more distracting to men or to women, but the notion that 
women’s beauty distracts men from the contemplation of God is 
commonly found in other Byzantine and patristic sources and pro- 
vided one of the justifications for segregating men from women in 
church. When Theodore the Studite advises Kassia to “flee the 
gaze of males,” he includes even “the gaze of those who are wise, 
in case you are smitten or yourself smite.”75 

Beauty could prove a distraction for Byzantine women as well 
as men. The effort an attractive woman spent on enhancing her 
looks could distract her from God, a concern expressed by John 
Chrysostom in particular. Similarly, a beautiful woman might well 
attract unwanted attentions from others that would certainly de- 
tract from her spiritual development. Kassia hints at this type of 
danger in her poem “Envy,” preferring “to be envied at least for 
good deeds” and warning that “the affection of flatterers is like a 
painted suit of armor; for it commends you with deceptive de- 
lights,’’76 

In “Beauty,” Kassia argues strongly that spiritual blessings are 
of greater value than physical beauty: 


One should prefer a drop of favor from God rather than great 
beauty. 


74 Tripolitis, 121. 
15 Letter 142, in Silvas 34-5. 
76 Tripolitis, 129, 123. 
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It is better to possess grace from the Lord, 
Than beauty and wealth that does not gain grace.” 


This position is consistent with the teachings Kassia received from 
her spiritual father, Theodore the Studite, who rhetorically in- 
quired, “What is your beauty?” before stating, "Since [Christ's] 
beauty has flashed into your heart, you will have it in you to extin- 
guish any fleeting and perishable longings.”’® Notably, Theodore 
contrasts two Greek words for beauty, wgaiótegoç (oraioreros) and 
xaAAog (&allos). He used the latter word earlier in the same letter to 
refer to the monastic life, implying a spiritual dimension, while the 
former term refers specifically to the beauty of youth. (Theodore 
strikes a similar tone regarding worldly beauty in his other two let- 
ters to Kassia.) 

Throughout her own work, Kassia places greater value on 
spiritual matters than on worldly ones, a theme that will be further 
developed in the discussion of her writings on monasticism. In- 
deed, Kassia even hints that worldly blessings, including wealth and 
beauty (both of which she had in abundance, if we are to accept the 
testimony of the chronicles) actually impede spiritual growth, sug- 
gesting a nuanced reflection on her own life. 

Although Byzantine ideals extolled feminine modesty, Kassia 
certainly did not advocate passivity in women. Her poem “I Hate" 
makes her attitude toward submissiveness abundantly clear: 


Ihate silence, when it is a time for speaking. 
i 
I hate the one who conforms to all ways.’ 


As a teenager, Kassia not only challenged the emperor verbally dur- 
ing the bride-show, but according to Theodore the Studite, she 
apparently defied imperial policy in order to support iconophile 
monks, suffering corporal punishment as a result. There is reason 
to suspect that Kassia identified closely with the defiant boldness 
shown by the women martyrs in challenging the Roman authorities. 


7 Tripolitis, 121. I have changed Tripolitis’s phrase “drop of luck” 
(first line) to “drop of favor from God” because such a rendering Chris- 
tianizes the composition in a way more consistent with the second line. 

78 Letter 142, in Silvas, 34-5. 

79 Tripolitis, 111 
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In yet another hymn to a female martyr, Kassia praises Agathe's 
agency and labels her as an “equal to Moses."80 

In her poem “Woman,” Kassia goes so far as to assert a type 
of female superiority: 


Esdras is witness that women 
Together with truth prevail over all.8! 


This obscure reference to 1 Esdras 3:10-12 and 4:13-47 demon- 
strates the depth of Kassia's religious education, as well as her 
views about the position of women. According to 1 Esdras, three 
bodyguards serving the Persian Emperor Darius staged a competi- 
tion to determine which one could write the wisest sentence re- 
garding strength. The first wrote, “Wine is the strongest," while the 
second asserted: "The king is the strongest." Zorobabel, the third 
bodyguard, wrote: “Women are the strongest; but above all things 
Truth beareth away the victory." Zorobabel implied that women 
rule, over both wine and kings, and his winning answer secured the 
funds and imperial support for the rebuilding of the Temple in 
Jerusalem. 

While the original text of 1 Esdras does not portray the rule of 
women in a particularly positive light, Kassia composes her gnomic 
text to emphasize that women prevail when they act sogether with 
truth. She takes up a similar theme in her hymn honoring the Great 
Martyr Barbara: 


The evil one has been dishonored, 
Defeated by a woman, 
Because he held the First-Mother as an instrument of sin. 


Kassia goes on to explain that by "throwing off the weakness of 
her nature... / [Barbara] bravely withstood the oppressors."82 Ac- 
cotding to Eastern hermeneutical tradition, Satan sowed the seeds 
of death and corruption using Eve's weakness as a tool. Kassia's 
hymnography suggests that, by embracing Truth (Christ) a woman 
gains the strength required to overthrow the power of Satan. 


99 Tripolitis, 43. 
81 Ibid., 121. 
82 Ibid., 13; cf. Kassia's praise of Christina in Tripolitis, 57, 59. 
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Kassia’s treatment of Eve reflects the typology of the Eastern 
Church Fathers, discussed in the previous chapter. Eve was the 
victim of a deception with cosmic implications. An obscure hymn 
of Kassia’s, associated with the feast of Theophany, has Christ indi- 
rectly recalling this fateful deception on the occasion of his baptism 
in the Jordan: 


Wash me with these waters; with them 
I shall regenerate 

The whole of mankind 

That is ensconced in corruption 

And impiously enslaved by the serpent’s 
Cunning.®3 


Kassia refers more directly to Eve’s shame in her most fa- 
mous hymn, “Lord, the woman in many sins,” which is still sung 
by the Eastern Orthodox Church every year during Holy Week. 
The reference to “those feet at whose sound Eve hid herself for 
fear when she heard Thee walking in Paradise” implies that Eve’s 
sin was forgiven when the sinful woman embraced Christ’s feet 
(Luke 18).84 In this hymn, Kassia expresses a pathos intended to 


2,37 


resound in any hearer. Consider the “sinful woman’s” cry: 


Woe is me... for night surrounds me, dark and moonless, and 
stings my lustful passion with the love of sin. Accept the foun- 
tain of my tears... . Incline to the groaning of my heart... . I 
shall kiss Thy most pure feet and wipe them with the hairs of 
my head... Despise me not. . . .8 


Through the anonymity of the sinful woman, Kassia poetically in- 
dicates the universal consequences of the Fall. 

As noted above, the Eastern Fathers typically interpret Gene- 
sis 3 with an emphasis on cosmic consequences of Eve’s actions— 
death and corruption—rather than on Eve’s individual guilt. In her 
writings, Kassia indicates that the Incarnation (and Resurrection) of 


85 Tripolitis, 33. 

8t Mary and Ware, Lenten Triodion, 541. There is a legend that The- 
ophilos composed this particular line, but scholars largely reject the attrib- 
ution as a product of romantic legend. 

85 Ibid. 
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Christ dealt specifically with these issues. Kassia associates Christ's 
compassion with his perception of His creation's bondage to death: 


Meanwhile your creation suffered the intrigue 
in Eden, Savior, 

and heard that having come 

from earth 

it will again return to earth; 

but not being able to endure 

its being held by death, 

You came, O my Savior, and saved it.86 


Thus Kassia clearly identifies mortality as the cause of the Incarna- 
tion, consistent with the thought of Athanasius the Great.87 She 
continues this theme in her hymn for the Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple, describing Christ as the one “who purifies the whole 
corrupt nature."88 

.Aside from Eve, most scholars exploring the ecclesiastical 
treatment of female figures focus on the Virgin Mary as an ideal- 
ized model for feminine virtue. Such an interpretation of Mary as 
an object of exclusively feminine veneration is highly suspect. Vir- 
tually all of Kassia's verses referring to the Virgin Mary concern the 
Incarnation (see Chapter 3 for further discussion). However, the 
Theotokos does function in one of Kassia's poems as a type for 
Christians, albeit in a less-than-obvious manner. In “What is a 
Monastic?" Kassia writes: “A monk is an abode of God, a royal 
throne, palace of the Holy Trinity.”8° Her allegorical description of 
the monastic state borrows the familiar liturgical titles of the The- 
otokos. In other words, Kassia asserts that the true monastic (al- 
though monachos is masculine, she uses the term generically) is a 
theotokos in that he or she brings forth God in his or her own soul. 
Moreover, Kassia followed her spiritual father Theodore the 


86 Canon for the Dead, Ode 1, in Tripolitis, 89; cp. Tetraodion Canon 
for Holy Saturday, Odes 1 and 3, in Tripolitis, 80-83. 

87 Athanasius the Great, On the Incarnation (Crestwood, NY: St. Vla- 
dimir’s Seminar Press, 1996), 29-37. 

88 Tripolitis, 41. 

89 See Appendix 1. 
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Studite in claiming that monastics should be models for all Chris- 
tians.90 

We can conclude that Kassia utilized traditional Byzantine 
values and rhetoric in emphasizing female experiences and virtues 
such as family life, household management, motherhood, and 
modesty. Her feminist philosophy, while employing traditional 
Byzantine ideals of femininity, left no room for passivity or sub- 
missiveness, however. In her own life experience, as well as in her 
compositions, Kassia exemplified the power, strength, and action 
of women. 


90 See “On Monastics” in Appendix 1; see also Schmemann, 212-3. 
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The Son of God, 
Who received flesh from a woman 
whose countenance we honor in icons. 


Ode Five of Kassia's Canon for the Dead 


The Iconoclast controversy marked a watershed in the history of 
Byzantium. The issue polarized Byzantine society, driving citizens 
into two camps: Iconoclasts, who opposed the use of icons in reli- 
gious devotions, and Iconophiles, who upheld the long-standing 
practice. Ultimately, both sides saw themselves as combating idola- 
try.?! The controversy began with the iconoclastic proclamation of 
Leo III the Isaurian in 726 and raged until 843, when the empress 
Theodora finally restored “orthodoxy.” The issue highlighted and 
exacerbated tensions between monastics and hierarchs, emperors 
and Church leaders, and men and women.?? When the dust finally 
settled in mid-ninth century, the emperor held much less sway over 
the Church, while the influence of monastics had greatly increased. 
They would effectively dominate ecclesiastical policy and shape the 
theological and liturgical trajectory of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church for the next eleven centuries. 


91 Kenneth Parry, Depicting the Word: Byzantine Iconophile Thought of the 
Eighth and Ninth Centuries, ed. Michael Whitby et al (Leiden, New York and 
Köln: EJ. Brill, 1996), 25. 

92 These demographic elements were not uniformly divided, but there 
were trends towards certain populations generally choosing one side— 
e.g., the military tended to support Iconoclasm. For a fuller discussion, see 
Héléne Ahrweiler, “The Geography of the Iconoclast World” in Icono- 
clasm: Papers Given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University 
of Birmingham, March 1975, ed. Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin (Birming- 
ham: Centre for Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 1977), 21- 
27. 
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Iconoclasm was the crucible in which Kassia's personality and 
philosophy were formed. She was an ardent Iconophile partisan 
from her youth. First as a laywoman and later as a nun, she inti- 
mately tied herself to the Studite monastic netwotk, which headed 
the resistance to imperial Iconoclasm. Theodore the Studite’s let- 
ters testify to her support of the imprisoned monk Dorotheos, and 
of Theodore himself while he was in exile. In Lezter 270, he notes 
her willingness to suffer for the Iconophile cause: 


If indeed you have already chosen to suffer for Christ in this 
present persecution—as though it were not enough that you 
were beaten in the past—and again, you chafe because you are 
unable to endure your burning longing for the good confes- 
sion, well then, may you be kept fervent in such dispositions!?3 


Theodore's use of the terms “persecution” and “good confession" 
implies that Kassia was beaten, i.e., flogged, as a part of an imperial 
sentence imposed for pto-Iconophile activities.” Such zealous de- 
votion to the Iconophile faction is naturally reflected in her writing, 
especially her hymnography. These elements will be examined in 
greater detail later in this chapter. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ICONOCLAST DEBATE 


In the eighth century, Byzantium suffered natural disasters and sig- 
nificant losses of territory to the Arabs and the Slavs. These mis- 
fortunes weighed heavily on the Iconoclast emperors, who con- 
cluded that the Byzantine state had somehow incurred divine 
judgment. Such was the explicit concern voiced by Leo V when he 
reinstated Iconoclasm in 815: “Why are the Christians suffering 
defeat at the hands of the pagans? It seems to me it is because the 
icons are worshiped and nothing else. And (for this reason) I in- 


35 Theodore the Studite, Letter 270, in Silvas, 35. 

?* Another possibility, since the military tended to support Icono- 
clasm, is that the beating Kassia received may have been a matter of fami- 
ly discipline rather than a corporal sentence. This speculation is supported 
by Theodore's expressed hope that Kassia's father, "the ever-memorable 
general,” would find his way to the “orthodox communion" (of, presum- 
ably, the Iconophiles). 
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tend to destroy them.”95 Taken as a whole, the sources suggest that 
the impetus behind imperial Iconoclasm was concern for the 
welfare of the state: it was an attempt to eradicate a practice that 
had caused God to withhold His blessings.” 

The Iconoclasts’ principal argument derived from the Second 
Commandment prohibition against the creation and worship of 
idols (Ex 20:4-5). In addition to Old Testament texts, the Icono- 
clasts supported their position by appealing to early Christian op- 
position to the veneration of imperial images.” John of Damascus 
defined the Iconophile response in the eighth century by introduc- 
ing two elements of vital importance into the debate: a distinction 
between the “veneration” (proskynesis) and “worship” (Jatreia) of 
icons, and a defense based on Christology that would strongly in- 
fluence Kassia’s hymnography a century later. John attacked the 
Iconoclast interpretation of the Old Testament commandment 
regarding idolatry on the grounds that the Incarnation of Christ 
had changed the very nature of worship. He argued that when God 
took on flesh, he became visible and therefore subject to depic- 
tion.?® Additionally, John attached soteriological significance to the 
veneration of icons: the Incarnation enabled the icon, although it 
was a material object, to serve as a vehicle of grace for believers, 
united those things that seemed to be in opposition.» By opposing 
the veneration of icons, the Iconoclasts, in John’s view, were not 


95 Geanakoplos, 157. 

?6 Even pre-Christian Roman emperors considered religion a matter 
of state and the sixth-century law code of Justinian enshrined concern 
over Christian dogma as an imperial concern. See Justinian, Novella VI, in 
Geanakoplos, 136; also Cyril Mango, “Historical Introduction,” in Icono- 
clasm: Papers Given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University 
of Birmingham, March 1975, ed. Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin (Birming- 
ham: Centre for Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 1977), esp. 
2-3. Herrin notes the correlation between political instability and the rise 
of strong military Iconoclast emperors in “The Context of Iconoclast 
Reform” in Bryer and Herrin, 15-20. 

7 Parry, 1-5. 

98 John of Damascus, Three Treatises on the Divine Images, trans. Andrew 
Louth (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2003), 4, 6. 

99 Parry, 24-5, 27. 
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only interfering with an established practice, but threatening the 
very salvation of Christians deprived of this grace.100 

Art historian Liz James argues that, as far as the Iconophiles 
were concerned, an iconographer was not "creating" a graven 
image, but simply “executing” a truthful representation based upon 
a heavenly prototype.!?! The image itself was considered true, not 
in the sense of historical, scientific, or anatomical accuracy, but 
because it reflected the theological truth of its prototype.!% The 
Iconophiles thus drew a distinction between an icon and an idol: 
the idol has no actual prototype, while the icon depicts Christ, the 
saints, and biblical events, and the iconographer creates his or her 
representation based on those prototypes.! In this light, the 
Iconophiles considered iconographers as craftspeople more than 
artists, since the latter relied more on the employment of the 
imagination. 

In the middle of the eighth century, Constantine V 
Copronymos convened the Council of Hiereia, which accused the 
Iconophiles of violating the tenets of Chalcedon and condemned 
John of Damascus and Germanos I, Patriarch of Constantinople.!04 
Constantine V also persecuted monastics beginning around 760. 
(His brutality toward monastics may explain the preservation of his 


19? Barber notes that the use of images dated to the 630s at the latest. 
Charles Barber, Figure and Likeness: On the Limits of Representation in Byzantine 
Iconoclasm (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2002), 9. 

101 Liz James, “Art and Lies: Text, Image and Imagination in the Me- 
dieval World” in Icon and Word: The Power of Images in Byzantium, ed. Antony 
Eastmond and Liz James (Aldershot, UK and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 
2003), 59-71, and “...and the Word was with God ... What Makes Art 
Orthodox?" in Byzantine Orthodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-sixth Spring Sympo- 
sium of Byzantine Studies, University of Durham, 23-25 Match 2002, ed. An- 
drew Louth and Augustine Casiday (Hants, UK and Burlington, VT: Ash- 
gate, 2006), 103-110. 7 

102 Leslie Brubaker, “In the Beginning was the Word: Art and Ortho- 
doxy at the Councils of Trullo (692) and Nicea II (787)" in Bygantine Or- 
thodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
University of Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. Andrew Louth and Augustine 
Casiday (Hants, UK and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006), 95-101. John 
Elsner, “Image and Iconoclasm in Byzantium,” Art History 11 (1988), 471- 
91. Barber, Figure and Likeness, 44, 46, 70, 107-23. 

103 Parry, 28, 44-5, 49-51. 

104 Geanakoplos,155. 
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unflattering epithet in the ecclesiastical records, which were main- 
tained by monks.) Most scholars have linked this persecution to 
Constantine's Iconoclast policies, since monasteries were the lead- 
ing producers of icons. Iconoclasm, in turn, threatened the monks' 
economic interests and may have driven them to become leaders of 
the Iconophile movement. Stephen Gero, however, argues that 
ninth-century hagiographers may have conflated the two policies, 
particularly understandable when we realize that Studite monks led 
the Iconophile resistance of the ninth century. One unintended 
consequence of Constantine's persecution of the monastics might 
easily have been the further polarization of Byzantine society, ef- 
fectively pushing the monastics into an increasingly zealous and 
organized Iconophile faction.105 

The Empress Irene, Constantine V's daughter-in-law, restored 
the icons in 787 at the Second Council of Nicaea, ending the first 
phase of Iconoclasm.!% Irene had supposedly kept and venerated 
icons in secret, a practice commonly attributed to Byzantine wom- 
en during Iconoclasm. Some Iconophiles were dissatisfied with the 
Nicaea council because of its very moderate condemnation of the 
Iconoclasts.!07 Since many in the military were still loyal to the late 
Constantine V, Irene may have wanted to limit the scope of con- 
demnation in order to stave off a military coup. She further de- 
manded that the council refrain from condemning her late hus- 
band, Leo IV, who had ended his father’s monastic persecutions 
and struck a considerably more moderate Iconoclast position.10 


105 It would be an overstatement to assume that Byzantine monastics 
formed a unified Iconophile front. In the sources, one finds that Icono- 
clasts and Iconophiles came from all social strata. 

106 Irene actually used the masculine title “Emperor” (basikus) when 
she signed the imperial endorsement of the Council of Nicaea of 787, 
pethaps because the idea of a woman reigning was foreign at this point in 
Byzantine history. See Eva Catafogiotu Topping, Saints and Sisterhood: The 
Lives of Forty-eight Holy Women (Minneapolis: Light and Life Publishing, 
1990), 277. 

s Theodor Damian, Theological and Spiritual Dimensions of Icons Accord- 
ing to St. Theodore of Studion (Lewiston, NY and Queenston, ON: The Ed- 
win Mellen Press, 2002), 75. 

108 Stephen Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm During the Reign of Constantine V, 
with Particular Attention to the Oriental Sources, Corpus Scriptorum Chris- 
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Actual progress toward restoting the icons in the late eighth centu- 
ry seems to have been minimal, and many of the larger churches 
remained unadorned. 

Emperor Leo V initiated the second wave of Iconoclasm in 
815 in response to further political and military instability. Theo- 
dore the Studite directly challenged Leo's imperial otder by leading 
a Palm Sunday procession with icons. He became the de facto 
leader of the Iconophile movement, which included monastics and 
large numbers of women, including Kassia. Leo V’s successor was 
a moderate: he released Iconophiles from prison but refused to 
restore the icons.! One of his letters indicates that he was not 
opposed to icons per se, only to their excessive veneration. 

By 853, "[a] widespread persecution, obviously carefully or- 
chestrated" 110 began under Emperor Theophilos, with whom Kas- 
sia had once sparred in the famous bride-show exchange. Icono- 
philes were exiled, imprisoned, tortured, and killed. Monks and 
nuns continued to form the base of Iconophile resistance, perhaps 
because the Studites had come to dominate the monastic culture of 
Byzantium.!!! One of the more infamous atrocities of Theophilos’ 
Iconoclastic campaign was the branding of the Graptoi brothers, 
Theodore and Theophanes (later the famed chronicler known as 
Theophanes the Confessor). 

Despite Theophilos' fervor for the Iconoclast cause, his wife 
and motherin-law remained unyielding Iconophiles. Although 
Theodora never defied the emperor in public, rumor held that she 
kept icons in her private apartments. (One of Kassia's lines, *I hate 
silence, when it is a time for speaking" may well reflect Iconophile 
scorn for Theodora, who refused to denounce her husband's 





tianorum Orientalum, vol 384 (Louvain: Universitatis Catholicae 
Lovaniensis 1977), 140. 

109 Dmitry Afinogenov, “The Conspiracy of Michael Traulos and the 
Assassination of Leo V: History and Fiction," DOP 55 (2001), 330-41. 
John H. Rosser, "Theophilus ‘the Unlucky’ (829 to 842): A Study of the 
Tragic and Brilliant Reign of Byzantium's Last Iconoclastic Emperor" 
(Ph.D. diss., Rutgers University, 1972), 43-45, 64. 

110 Rosser, 77. 

111 Ibid., 81. 
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iconoclasm publicly.112) After Theophilos died in 842, Theodora 
took the throne and expelled the synod of the Iconoclast patriarch, 
John, who had resigned. The Iconophiles found themselves split 
between two factions, the moderates and the Studite zealots.!!5 The 
historical record certainly paints a much uglier picture of the resto- 
ration of the icons than does the famous icon commemorating the 
event, in which Theodora and John's moderate successor, Patriarch 
Methodios, appear in a unified procession with Studite saints and 
ninth-century confessors.!!* Regardless of the political wrangling 
involved, Byzantine Iconoclasm was officially over in 843. 

The Iconophile victory had a ripple effect on the Byzantine 
world and, coincidentally, on Kassia’s legacy within the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. The monastic "coup" that was effectively ac- 
complished in 845 meant that monastics played a major role in the 
Church, with the Studites dominating the trajectory of liturgical and 
dogmatic consolidation until the sack of Constantinople in 1204. 
The Studites established and consolidated the liturgical /ypz&on, 
fixed the festal cycles, and compiled the great liturgical books: the 


112 Kassia, "I Hate," in Tripolitis, 113. Kassia's spiritual father, Theo- 
dore the Studite, famously asserted, "The Commandment of the Lord is 
not to remain silent in times when the faith is in danger." 

115 Patricia Karlin-Hayter, “Methodios and His Synod," in Byzantine 
Orthodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-sixth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, 
University of Durham, 23-25 March 2002, ed. Andrew Louth and Augustine 
Casiday (Hants, UK and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006), 61-2. See also 
Karlin-Hayter, “Gregory of Syracuse, Ignatios and Photios” in Iconoclasm: 
Papers Given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Birmingham, March 1975, ed. Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin (Birming- 
ham: Centre for Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 1977), 141- 
45. 

114 Dimitra Kotoula, “The British Museum Triumph of Orthodoxy 
Icon” in Byzantine Orthodoxies: Papers from the Thirty-Sixth Spring Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, University of Durham, 23-25 March 2002 (Aldershot, UK 
and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006), 121-8. Kotoula identifies a nun in the 
icon as Theodosia, the eighth-century martyr. The compilers of The Spir- 
itual Mothers assert that iconographic tradition dictates that this figure is 
Kassia, who was a ninth-century Iconophile connected to the Studite net- 
work. Given the ninth-century time period of the icon, it seems more 
likely to be Kassia than Theodosia. 
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Menaion, Pentekostarion, and Triodion.!15 In large part, Kassia’s hymns 
and liturgical writings were preserved as an indirect result of these 
larger, enduring Studite accomplishments. 


WOMEN AS ICONOPHILES 


A striking aspect of the Iconoclast controversy was the division of 
proponents and opponents along gender lines. As noted in the pre- 
vious chapter, Byzantium was a patriarchal society that restricted 
the activities of women. The period of Iconoclasm, however, pro- 
duced a striking number of female saints who were all Iconophiles, 
including the empresses Irene and Theodora, the nuns Theodosia 
and Anthousa, and Kassia herself. According to legend, the nun 
Theodosia suffered martyrdom when she led a mob of women 
against the soldiers charged by Leo III with the removal of the icon 
of Christ from Constantinople's Chalke Gate. It is striking that it 
was female rulers who overturned Iconoclasm: first Irene, in 787, 
and finally Theodora, in 843. 

It is impossible to fully answer the question of why women, in 
particular, were drawn to support the Iconophile cause. The source 
material is simply too sparse to provide a coherent picture of the 
matter; undoubtedly, some women held Iconoclast views, but their 
legacy was not preserved. Nonetheless, we can speculate that since 
women's movements and activities in the public sphere were se- 
verely limited, the Church may have offered one of the few venues 
where women could be participate in the public sphere. As a result, 
ecclesiastical matters would have natural appeal for Byzantine 
women seeking outlets beyond the confines of their homes. 


115 Elsner, 482-5. James, “Art and Lies ...," 63, and “... and the 
Word...," 109. Robin Cormack, “Painting After Iconoclasm” in Iconoclasm: 
Papers Given at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Birmingham, March 1975 ed. Anthony Bryer and Judith Herrin (Birming- 
ham: Centre for Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, 1977), 153. 
Mary and Ware, Lenten Triodion, 41-2. Robert Taft, “The Liturgy of the 
Great Church: An Initial Synthesis and Interpretation on the Eve of 
Iconoclasm,” DOP 34-5 (1980-1), 45-75, and his The Byzantine Rite: A 
Short History (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1992), 58, 60. 
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The dynamics of gender segregation in Byzantin e society may__ 
‚have played an.even more consequential role. There was an obvi- 
ous delineation of gender roles, with men involved in commerce, 
government, and the military, while women had neatly complete 
dominion over domestic matters, The Byzantines considered icons 

5 bé domestic assets: Byzantine dowry agreements, for example, 
often list icons in the first position.!!$ Since they appear first on the 
list of assets, icons must have had notable monetary value, a notion 
supported by Byzantine tax assessments. Furthermore, since all 
dowry property belonged to the woman, icons were female proper- 
ty. Thus, a ban on icons would directly threaten women's economic 
negotiating power in marriage. 

Icons also appear to have held prominent roles in women's 
extra-ecclesial ritual activities as well. Textual evidence attests that 
women played roles in lay religious brotherhoods, some of which 
were devoted to particular icons.!'7 Byzantine homes had special 
areas devoted to the family's collection of icons, which were some- 
times kept on permanent display.!!5 Both John of Damascus and 
Kassia use the term pinax (literally, plank), which indicates that 
portable panel-icons, of the type appropriate for familial use, were 
already known by the Iconoclastic period.!!? These facts together 
suggest that icons played a significant role in private familial devo- 
tions, for which women were likely responsible. 

Byzantine ecclesiastical sources demonstrate the significant 
role women played in religious education and as models of piety 
for their children. Both Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, for 
example, credited their mother, Emilia, and sister Macrina with 
decisively shaping the trajectory of their spiritual lives. According 
to his recorded Life, Theodore the Studite's mother, Theoktiste, 
was similarly responsible for his education and piety. In other 


116 Nicolas Oikonomides, “The Holy Icon as an Asset," DOP 45 
(1991), 38. 

117 Judith Herrin, “Public and Private Forms of Religious Commit- 
ment," 197-9. 

118 Marcus Rautman, Daily Life in the Byzantine Empire (Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 2006), 132. Modern Orthodox homes often feature 
such an “icon corner” for family prayers. 

119 Tripolitis, 96. 
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words, according to Byzantine gender paradigms, a woman was 
responsible for the family's spiritual welfare as well as for the phys- 
ical health of its members.!2? The banning of icons therefore posed 
an immediate threat to that welfare, both economic and spiritual. 
Paradoxically, women's support for the icons was rooted in a line 
of thought very similar to that of the emperors who opposed icons: 
both considered the veneration of icons an issue central to the wel- 
fare of the constituents in their respective spheres of influence. 


ICONOPHILE THEMES IN KASSIA’S WORKS 


With this historical context in mind, we can identify some of the 
more prominent Iconophile elements in Kassia’s compositions. 
Major themes include her response to Iconoclast charges of idola- 
tty, which were often leveled during the persecution of Icono- 
philes, and her distinctively Incarnational theology. Although her 
writings rely on traditional Byzantine rhetoric and terminology, 
there is ample reason to believe that even her strictly religious 
compositions contain loaded meanings that would have been rec- 
ognized by her contemporaries. 

The principal charge against the Iconophiles was idolatry. 
Rassia addresses this charge in two hymns. In the Orthros hymn 
for the Great Martyr Christina, Kassia writes: 


We praise your great mercy, O Christ, 

And your goodness to us, 

Because even women have abandoned the error of idol-mania 

By the power of your Cross, friend of mankind; 

They were not frightened by the oppressor, but trampled the 
deceiver, 

They were strong to follow behind you 

And they quickly moved to the scent of your myrrh 

Interceding on behalf of our souls.1?! 





120 Cultural anthropologist Jill Dubisch has identified similar patterns 
in Greek village life. See, for example, her "Men's Time and Women’s 
Time: History, Myth, and Ritual at a Modern Greek Shrine,” Journal of 
Ritual Studies 5, no. 1 (1991), 1-26, and “Greek Women," 185-202. 

121 'Tripolitis, 57, 59. 
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She includes a number of references especially meaningful to an 
audience reeling under Iconoclast persecutions. First. of all, the 
hymn refers not so much to Christina as an individual saint, but to 
women collectively (who were known, of course, for holding 
Iconophile views). Since Byzantine authors generally disapproved 
of women's participation in public affairs, we can imagine that the 
Iconoclasts surely criticized the prominent role of women in the 
Iconophile movement. The line *even women have abandoned the 
error of idol-mania" hints at Kassia's response to such a chatge. 
Careful speculation allows us to reconstruct the Iconoclast polemic: 
women, being weaker and simpler than men, were more likely to 
mistake the created for the Creator and thus to commit idolatry. 
Kassia counters with the example of St. Christina, who inspired 
even “mere” pagan women to “abandon the error of idol-mania” 
and place their faith in the Cross— which, of course, was the one 
visual image considered acceptable by the Iconoclasts. 

Secondly, the reference to these women's “fearlessness” be- 
fore "the oppressor” could refer to those who suffered for the 
Iconophile cause, including Kassia herself. She sounds a similar 
note in her hymn for the martyrs Adrian and Natalia, praising the 
wife for resisting the “bitter tyrant."12? The “tyrant” could easily be 
a veiled reference to Theophilos. While the extolling of martyrs’ 
courage in the face of torture is a standard motif in Byzantine 
hymnography, its use here is consistent not only with the general 
context of the Iconoclast controversy, but also with Kassia's feisty 
and loyal personality. Her gnomic poem "Friendship" may refer 
indirectly to the suffering she herself endured for supporting the 
monk Dorotheos and Theodore the Studite: “A crisis will reveal a 
true friend; for he will not desert the one who is his friend.”123 

Persecuted for their “orthodox” view of icons, the Icono- 
philes naturally identified with saints of the past who stood up 
against heresy. In her hymn in honor of the fourth-century bishop 
Gregory of Nyssa, Kassia writes: 


122 Tripolitis, 71. 
123 Tbid., 109. 
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Along with the orthodox tenets 
You defeated the foreign heresies, 
And established the authority of Faith.124 


Kassia's celebration of Gregory's defense of orthodoxy certainly 
would have had a ring of vindication during and immediately after 
the Iconoclast persecutions under Theophilos. She further invokes 
the intercessions of the Apostles Peter and Paul to oppose the en- 
emies of the "true" faith represented by the Iconophile cause: 


Cast down those who ate against us 
and strengthen the true faith.”125 


Kassia waxes political again in one of her most famous 
hymns, “When Augustus reigned upon the earth.” This Christmas 
doxastikon contrasts the universal power of the great Roman em- 
peror with the unifying advent of Christ: 


. When Augustus reigned alone upon earth, the many kingdoms 
of men came to an end: And when Thou wast made man of 
the pure Virgin, the many gods of idolatry were destroyed. The 
cities of the world passed under one single rule; and the na- 
tions came to believe in one sovereign Godhead. The peoples 
were enrolled by the decree of Caesar; and we, the faithful, 
were enrolled in the name of the Godhead, when Thou, our 
God, wast made man. Great is Thy mercy: Glory to Thee.126 


By describing the emperor's influence as less universal than that of 
Christ, she may also have been issuing a warning that, no matter 
how powerful the imperial throne, God was greater. Alternatively, 
if the hymn was composed after 843, Kassia may be sounding a 
triumphal note, celebrating victory over powerful figures that had 
falsely charged the Iconophile faction with idolatry. 

“When Augustus reigned” also allows Kassia to introduce her 
interpretation of the single most important theological point of the 
Iconoclast debate in the Iconophile view: the Incarnation. The first 


124 Tbid., 35. 

125 Ibid., 53. 

126 Mother Mary and Kallistos Ware, trans., The Festal Menaion, vol. 
12, December (London: Faber and Faber, 1969), 254. 
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line establishes a causal link between the Incarnation and the end 
of pagan “idolatry.” She thus reinforces the Iconophile argument 
that, by assuming a human form, God became visible and could 
thus be depicted in the human form of Jesus Christ without violating 
the commandment against idolatry. Furthermore, her attention to 
subject of the Incarnation in itself marks her as an Iconophile theo- 
logian—not because she had something new to say on the subject, 
but because the Incarnation (particularly the discussion of Christ’s 
materiality) acquired a much more prominent emphasis in Byzan- 
tine theology and hymnody during the Iconoclast period as com- 
pared to earlier centuries. 

In On the Incarnation, Athanasius the Great indicates that the 
purpose of the Incarnation was to restore the image of God in 
humanity.1?7 Kassia clearly refers to this idea in the first ode of her 
Canon for the Dead: 


The one dwelling on high came to earth 
taking a mortal body, 

so that, Lord of immortality, 

you could give life 

to all mortals and 

return them to the former sinless state.128 


Kassia’s works frequently emphasize the body of Christ. For ex- 
ample, she praises Christ for “accepting a human body” in her 
hymn for Theophany.!? Her known hymns employ a form or deri- 
vation of the word rj cág& (sarx, flesh) in connection with the In- 
carnation no less than ten times. 

In assuming a human nature, Christ “wiped clean the sins of 
the mortals” and, in Kassia’s view, “regenerate[d] the whole of 
mankind that is ensconced in corruption.”130 In one of her Christ- 
mas hymns, she indicates that Christ unites “life with immortali- 
ty.”131 Gregory the Theologian expressed the concept thus: “For 


127 Athanasius the Great, Oz the Incarnation (Crestwood, NY: St. Vla- 
dimir's Seminar Press, 1996), 29-37. 

128 Tripolitis, 89. 

129 Thid., 31. 

130 Forefeast of the Theophany, in Tripolitis, 31, 33. 

131 Tripolitis, 25. 
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that which He has not assumed, He has not healed; but that which 
is united to His Godhead is also saved.”132 In Kassia's words, 
Christ “put on a body /and deified the mortal body.”133 

Deification (theosis) is the centerpiece of Eastern Christian 
soteriology and mysticism. Kassia expresses the consequences of 
Christ's deification of the body in her hymn for the Dormition 
(August 15), the principal feast of the Theotokos in the Byzantine 
Church: 


And with songs of praise let us glorify 

her revered and holy body (oí), 

the dwelling-place of the Lord 

Who is not to be seen by us [the angels].134 


In Byzantine thought, the Theotokos was deified, enjoying the 
"first-fruits" of salvation because through her Christ was “made 
human” (£vav8gwrroavrog).135 Significantly, in Kassia's theolo- 
gy, because the Word of God assumed flesh from the Virgin Mary, 
the angels glorified her body. In other words, by assuming human 
flesh Christ redeemed the human body, transfiguring not only His 
own but also the bodies of the saints. In keeping with Iconophile 
tradition, Kassia may be suggesting in her hymns that by extension 
Christ redeemed all matter, including that used to make icons. 

To paint the Iconophiles as heretics, Constantine V notori- 
ously accused them of being either Nestorians (dividing the person 
of Christ) or Monophysites (denying Christ's human nature). In her 
treatment of the Incarnation, Kassia counters these chatges by 
catefully navigating the Christological straits established by the 
ecumenical councils. At the Council of Ephesus in 431, the Church 
officially adopted the title of Theotokos (Birth-giver of God) for 
the Virgin Mary, rejecting the Nestorians’ proposed Anthropoto- 
kos (Birth-giver of Man) or Chiistotokos (Birth-giver of Christ). 
Throughout her hymnography, Kassia praises the Virgin Mary for 
providing mortal flesh to the uncircumscribable God and not 





132 Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101. 

133 Tripolitis, 20-23. 

134 Thid., 68. 

155 When Augustus reigned," in Tripolitis, 18. 
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merely a human being. In her Canon for the Dead, for example, 
Kassia addressed her thus: 


Mother of God [Theotokos]; 

for you alone received 

the infinite God 

containing him in your womb.136 


The paradox of the infinite God contained in the Virgin's womb is 
a common motif in Byzantine hymnography, and Kassia's works 
are replete with affirmations of Christ's deity in relation to the 
Theotokos. Her hymn for the Dormition, for example, identifies 
the Theotokos as “she who bore the Creator of heaven and 
earth."137 

In Kassia's thought, the Theotokos is inseparable from the 
Incarnation of God Himself. For the Feast of the Annunciation, 
she writes: “For in you has come to dwell bodily (awpatucd¢) the 
fullness of the Godhead (näv tò rAngwpa is 8sótr]roc)."158 
With this hymnographic allusion to Col 2:9 (“For in Him all the 
fullness of the Godhead dwells bodily"), Kassia further illustrates 
the biblical soundness of Iconophile theology. Additionally, by re- 
ferring to the New Testament, Kassia in effect invokes a higher 
authority than the Iconoclasts with their dependence on Exodus. 

In her hymn for the Great Martyr Barbara, she even uses the 
term Logos, which was often invoked by theologians in the Christo- 
logical debates, to affirm Christ's divinity in the Incarnation: 


The evil one has been dishonored, 

defeated by a woman, 

because he held the First-Mother as an instrument of sin; 
for the Logos of the Father, 

simple and immutable, 

as only He is known, 

was made flesh of a Virgin 

and removed the curse of Eve and Adam, 

Christ deservedly crowned Barbara the Martyr, 


136 Theotokion, Ode 3, in Tripolitis, 92. 
137 Tripolitis, 68. 
138 Ibid., 47. 
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and through her gives to the world a means of atonement and 
great mercy.139 


The parallels between Barbara and Eve as females is an obvious 
rhetorical point, but Kassia also takes advantage of the proximity 
of Barbara's feast day (December 4) to Christmas to talk about the 
Incarnation. Her sticheron emphasizes not only Christ's becoming 
flesh of the Virgin, but also His being the “Word of the Father, 
simple and immutable" (employing the neoplatonic phraseology 
adopted by Christian theologians in the fourth century). She thus 
expresses the Iconophile devotion to Christ's making known, i.e., 
visible and circumscribable, the fullness of Deity. 

While emphasizing the deity of Christ in the Incarnation, Kas- 
sia carefully avoids the pitfalls of Monophysite theology. For ex- 
ample, in her Christmas hymn “When Augustus reigned,” she em- 
phasized Christ's full humanity with the term évavOqwnrjoavtoc 
(“became human").!4 In two other hymns, Kassia uses the phrase, 
"born from the Virgin as a human being" (tex@évta èk 
Tlag@évov ws &vOQortov).!*! Kassia prefers the verb tiktw (Z6) 
for describing the action of the Virgin's childbearing. It clearly re- 
fers to parturition, and contains the root of second part of the 
compound of the Virgin Mary's title, Theotokos. In one hymn, she 
calls the Virgin “God-generator” (0goyevvr]xQua, Zbeogennétria); the 
second half of this compound noun clearly implies not only the 
process of giving birth, but also what in a modern context might be 
called "genetic origin." A controversial Monophysite argument was 
that Christ's divine nature could not have suffered death. Kassia 
affirms the orthodox position thus: “As God... by Your death 
[You] granted to the faithful peace and life and exultation."!42 


139 Ibid., 13. Kassia refers to Christ as the Divine Word (tov Oedv 
Aóyov) in the Theotokion for Ode 1 of her Canon for the Dead (Tripo- 
litis, 90). 

140 Ibid., 18. 

141 For the Feast of the Nativity (Tripolitis, 22) and the Forefeast of 
Theophany (Tripolitis, 30). The English rendering is mine; though it lacks 
poetic value, it accurately reflects both the language and Byzantine Chris- 
tology. 

142 Canon for Holy Saturday, Ode Five, in Tripolitis, 87. 
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Kassia stresses Christ's humanity with her use of the words 
anthropos (human), riktö (give birth), and gennétria (generator). At the 
same time, she emphasizes the divinity of Christ, even at the mo- 
ment of His Incarnation, by describing Him as Logos and Theos, 
indicative of His infinity and immortality. Not only does Kassia 
avoid both Nestorianism and Monophysitism, but she further 
counters the heresies of the Monotheletes and Monoenergists. 
These latter groups sought a compromise between the Monophy- 
sites and the Chalcedonians, ie., the Orthodox, by arguing that 
Christ had two natures (pAyseis) but only one will (thelma) and one 
energy (energeia), respectively. The Chalcedonian party responded 
that these positions effectively deprived Christ of the fullness of 
human nature, which consists not only of a human body but also 
of a human soul with free will and independent capacity for action. 
Kassia fully expressed orthodox Byzantine Christology in the The- 
otokion fot Ode 5 of her Canon for the Dead: 


We acknowledge you one Lord 

in two complete natures, 

both in will (deAnoeoıw) and activity (Évegyeíauc) 
the Son of God, 

Who teceived flesh from a woman 

whose countenance we honor in icons.145 


By proclaiming one Lord, she denies Nestorianism. By proclaiming 
Christ's two natures, both in will and activity, she likewise denies 
Monophysitism and its offspring. In the final line, she attacks 
Iconoclasm directly by affirming both the Incarnation and its rela- 
tionship to the veneration of icons. In fact, she carefully chooses 
her words to make her Iconophile point: since the Son of God 
received flesh (sarx), Christians honor (the verb is zieö, which is 
distinct from “worship”) the wooden boards (pinax) upon which 
His mother, the Theotokos, is painted. In other words, Kassia 
holds that Christ, by assuming human, material nature from His 
Mother, blessed Christians to venerate material images of Himself 
and the saints. 


143 Tripolitis, 97. 
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The quality of Kassia’s theological erudition is evident in her 
refined use of the technical vocabulary of Incarnational theology. 
Another technical term associated with the Incarnation in Byzan- 
tine theology is &enosis. The term expresses the "self-emptying" of 
the Word of God, who willingly set aside His divine glory to 
assume the frailties of human nature and save the human race. 
Kassia uses this term in her most famous hymn, the doxastikon of 
the Orthros aposticha of Holy Wednesday, commonly called the 
"Hymn of Kassiani." She puts the following words into the mouth 
of the sinful woman from Lk 7:36-50: “Incline to the groanings of 
my heart, O Thou Who in Thine ineffable self-emptying hast 
bowed down the heavens.”14 On another occasion, Kassia uses the 
term kenosis to refer to Christ's death upon the Cross: 


Foreseeing Thy divine self-emptying [kévwotv] upon the 

Cross, Habakkuk cried out marveling: "Thou hast cut short the 

strength of the powerful, O gracious and almighty Lord, and 
- preached to those in hell.1#5 


Kassia frequently employs another term, condescension 
(cvykanáfaotv), to describe Christ's willingness to assume human 
flesh.!4 Similarly, she connects the Incarnation with the economy 
(oixovopuía) of salvation.147 Through these various verses, Kassia 
captures the Christology central to Iconophile thought. 

Through her sophisticated compositions, Kassia upheld the 
Iconophile position and expressed Christological orthodoxy as the 
Byzantine Church defined it after 843. Thus, we can justly conclude 
that Kassia was not simply a “poet” but a true theologian, carefully 
and exquisitely expressing a sophisticated and subtle Christology. 
In fact, her theological expressions have the confirmation of eccle- 
siastical use. During her own time, her theological writings would 
have been more accessible to Byzantine society as a whole than the 





1^ Mary and Ware, Lenten Triodion, 540-1; cf. Kassia's reference to 
Christ's enosis in verses for the Meeting of the Lord, Tripolitis, 41. 

145 Eirmos of Ode 4 of the Canon for Great and Holy Saturday, Mary 
and Ware, The Lenten Triodion, 648. 

146 Hymns for the Nativity of Christ, Tripolitis, 20; the Presentation, 
30; and the Annunciation, 46. 

147 Tripolitis, 20. 
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writings of John of Damascus or the other Church Fathers. 
Through her inclusion in the official liturgical books of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, she continues to instruct the laity in Christian 
theology—including the proper role and veneration of icons—to 
the present day. 

















4 KASSIA THE MONASTIC 


A monk is a spiritual stringed instrument, an organ 
melodiously plucked. 


Kassia, *On Monastics" 


The Byzantine liturgical books generally attribute Kassia's hymns to 
“Kassia the Nun” (as opposed to “Kassiani the Hymnographer,” 
her common appellation by the Eastern Orthodox Church). Some- 
time after the bride-show, Kassia founded a monastery for women 
located on Xerolophos, the seventh hill of Constantinople.1# The 
original name of the monastery was not recorded, and the sequence 
of events leading to its founding is somewhat obscure. Chroniclers 
George the Monk and Leo the Grammarian imply that Kassia 
founded her monastery immediately following the bride-show, after 
"failing to attain the queenship” (Ag BactAe(ac anotvxotoa). A 
number of scholars have accepted this reasoning at face value, 
which perhaps explains why Kassia is frequently characterized ‘as 


“bitter.”14° A careful evaluation of sources beyond the tenth- 


century y chronicles does not support the idea that Kassia became a 
nun out of disappointment, but yield a very different impression of 
her relationship to the monastic life. The Great Synaxaristes 


Cio n of the Spiritual Mothers, 373. 

Co dD nemarie Weyl Carr, “Women and Monasticism in Byzantium: 
Introduction from an Art Historian,” BF 9 (1985): 10; Diane Touliatos, 
“Kassia,” in Women Composers: Music Through the Ages, Vol. 1: Composers Born 
Before 1599, ed. Martha Furman Schleifer and Sylvia Glickman (New York: 
G.K. Hall & Co, 1996), 2. 
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describes her as "relieved and excited about her future pro- 
spects,”150 since Theophilos’s rejection freed her to pursue her 
desire to become a bride of “an omnipotent Bridegroom" and to 
receive "noetic riches" and “an allotment from the King of the 
Heavens.”151 

The three letters that Theodore the Studite addressed to Kas- 
sia imply that she had cherished a desire for the monastic life from 
her youth. Kassia’s letters z Theodore have not survived, however, 
and no one has been able to date his correspondence with any cer- 
tainty. Silvas proposes that all three of his letters are from the 
8205.1? Rochow suggests that Lezzers 140 and 270 date to 816 or 17, 
and places Letter IT 205 at around 825. She further demonstrates 
effectively that all three letters are addressed to the same person, 
and that Leiter 270 is almost certainly to Kassia the poet.153 

Theodore's use of the term kor@—as in “maiden of Christ” 
(köon Xguotov) in Leiter 142 and “maiden lately sprung” (xdon 
agtipvet) in Letter 270— suggests that he wrote to a young, unmar- 
tied woman, since &oré would be inappropriate for a married wom- 
an. In Lefer IT 205, Theodore also refers to “the lady our sister" 
and to the "ever-memorable general" and “his spouse," although 
the “general” (presumably her father, the Kandidatos from whom 
Kassia received the title Kandidatissa) seems to have died by the 
time of the letter’s composition, to judge by the phrasing.!5* These 
references suggest that Kassia was still young enough at the time to 
be living with her mother or a female guardian. Theodore also 
sends greetings "to her who brought you forth into the light 
through the fashioning of the true light, like the mother of the 
day."155 One could interpret such phrasing as a reference to a spit- 
itual mother, perhaps indicating that Kassia had professed her 








150 Lives of the Spiritual Mothers, 373. 

151 Tbid.; Silvas, 22. Ephraim the Monk Chronikon, in Rochow, pp. 8-9 
(see Appendix 2 for the full text). See also John Zonaras, Chronikon, in 
Rochow, pp. 7-8 (also in Appendix 2). 

152 Silvas, 33. 

153 Rochow, 23-6. Alice Gardner, in Theodore of Studium: His Life and 
Times (London: Edward Arnold, 1905), 228-9, proposes that Theodore 
actually addresses two different women named Kassia. 

154 T etter II 205, in Silvas, 37. 

155 Letter 270, in Silvas, 36. 
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monastic vows. However, the balance of internal evidence from the 
three letters indicates that Kassia had not yet entered the monas- 
tery. 

The content of Leer: 142 and 270 point to Kassia's yearning 
for the monastic life. In Lefer 142, Theodore offers this advice 
almost as a sort of pre-training for monasticism: 


You have preferred the noble life according to God, you tell 
me, from childhood. You have become the bride of Christ: 
neither seek nor love another. . . . Since [Christ's] beauty has 
flashed into your heart, you will have it in you to extinguish 
any fleeting and perishable longings. Flee, then, flee the gaze of 
males—even, if proper, the gaze of those who are wise, in case 
you are smitten or yourself smite. You are accepted by the 
Bridegroom who is in heaven. It is there you will see Him to 
whom you belong, with Whom you shall receive an everlasting 
dowry.156 


Theodore's language is veiled; while it appears that the addressee is 
a young woman living “in the world," several rhetorical elements 
appear to point to the monastic life, e.g., “bride of Christ" and the 
exhortation to "flee the gaze of men." Theodore appears to bless 
Kassia to pursue either the monastic or the married life, although 
he prefers the former: 


Since there is already a confession of Christ, it is clear that the 
life of monastic perfection should blaze forth. Blessed are you 
either way. Only, do not expect the laying on of my hand, since 
I am a sinner, but by that hand, by whose sacred administering 
you will be hallowed.157 


His support for either lifestyle, may indicate his sensitivity to Kas- 
sia's youth, and a teluctance to see her commit herself to monasti- 
cism before she is mature enough to handle its rigors. It could also 
represent Theodore's respect for the desires of her family to see 
her married (perhaps, depending on the timing, even to the emper- 
or himself). 


156 Letter 142, in Silvas, 34-5. 
157 Letter 270, in Silvas, 35-6. 
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Kassia appeared to possess willfulness, independence, and ac- 
cess to wealth. As a young girl, she was already contributing some 
sort of monetary support to Theodore, and later she had the neces- 
saty capital to build her own monastery. The combination of these 
factors may indicate that she was an only child, which, in turn, 
would surely have heightened her family's concern for her mar- 
riageability. All in all, Theodore's letters support the claim that 
Kassia had genuine aspirations from childhood for becoming a 
monastic, none of them contingent on Theophilos's rejection. 

One finds echoes of Kassia's devotion to monasticism in her 
own writings, along with hints as to the sorts of social pressures 
she likely experienced. Kassia seems to have identified with the 
Great Martyr Thekla in terms of familial pressure to marty. In her 
hymn honoring the first-century martyr Thekla, who sputned mar- 
triage in dramatic fashion, she includes these lines: 


You rejected the earthly suitor and bride-chamber 

You were not persuaded by a mother's coaxing.!58 
Theodore’s Lefer 270 hints that Kassia was also torn between her 
love of monasticism and the wealth available to her in the world, 
for he refers to “gold and silver, fame and a pleasant life, and all 
that it seems good to have among earthly things.”159 According to 
Ephraim the Monk, Kassia did, in fact, reject these things as Theo- 
dore advised, preferring to be “rich noetically [with] an omnipotent 
Bridegroom and the allotment of a heavenly kingdom” rather than 


marty the emperor.’ In another hymn, Kassia writes sympatheti- 
cally of the Martyr Eudokia’s sacrifice of worldly pleasures: 


The pious and martyred one 

Left behind the pleasures and complexities of life, 
And lifting the cross on her shoulders, 

Came to be wed to You, O Christ... .161 





158 Tripolitis, 5. 

152 Sılvas, 35. 

160 Ephraim the Monk, Chronikon. 
161 Tripolitis, 45. 
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Stunningly beautiful (if the literary sources are to be believed), 
wealthy, noble, and ostensibly a contender to be empress, Kassia 
must have been highly marriageable. Her choice to enter into the 
monastic life surely involved real sacrifice for her and her family, 
especially if she never wed—and there is no evidence to suggest 
that she did. 

The date at which Kassia established her monastery is unclear. 
The Byzantine chronicles merely suggest that she entered the mon- 
astery immediately following the bride-show. Recent scholars date 
the founding of Kassia's monastery to 843, after the end of Icono- 
clast persecution.1% This conclusion appears to be based on Theo- 
dore the Studite’s use of the prepositional phrase perà thv 
rabAav TOD diwyYLOD in Leiter 270. Anna Silvas translates the sen- 
tence in which this phrase appears as "Your choice of life as a lover 
of monastic life—after, as you say, the persecution ceases.”163 Alice 
Gardner renders the same statement as, "Your choice of the 
monastic life comes, you say, from the persecution.”16 Both schol- 
ars, however, comment on the difficulty of interpreting Theodore's 
Greek; according to Silvas, "alternative understandings of the con- 
text and punctuations of the text might yield different nuances of 
translation at several points.”165 

However, just because Theodore indicates that Kassia’s inten- 
tion to become a monastic was somehow linked to the persecu- 
tions under Iconoclasm does not mean that she actually delayed her 
profession until those persecutions were over (some eighteen years 
after the estimated date of the letter’s composition). Indeed, it 
hardly seems consonant with Kassia’s personality to delay entering 
into the monastic life out of fear of persecution. I would even sug- 
gest that another possible translation of Theodore’s phrase might 
be “in quest of a cessation of the persecution.” This interpretation 
suggests that Kassia’s embrace of monasticism reflected the bellig- 
erent, partisan mood of the Iconoclast era, as well as her personal 
desires. 


162 Tripolitis, xiv; Silvas, 21-2. 
163 Silvas, 35. 

164 Gardner, 227. 

165 Silvas, 34. 
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Regardless of exactly when Kassia became a monastic, all 
three of Theodore's letters consistently depict a woman who de- 
sired the monastic life from a very young age (she is called not only 
a "maiden," but one "lately sprung”), who actively supported the 
Studite Iconophile resistance by making gifts to Theodore in his 
exile, and who even endured corporal punishment for the Icono- 
phile cause. Simply put, Kassia does not come across as the sort of 
person who would be frightened away from becoming a nun. The 
image of Kassia one derives from the sources is of a woman of 
powetful partisan views whose personality (discussed in more detail 
in the next chapter) can best be described as “feisty.” 


MALE AND FEMALE MONASTICISM IN BYZANTIUM 


For strong, independent Byzantine women like Kassia, monastic 
life provided unique advantages and opportunities. Although the 
Byzantine Church was hierarchical and patriarchal in structure, 
ecclesiastical life offered far more room for female independence 
than did Byzantine secular society as a whole. The monastic tradi- 
tion, in particular, was surprisingly egalitarian. The life of nuns in 
the early monastic era (ca. 350-600) was virtually identical to that of 
monks, and it was widely accepted that a woman advanced in that 
life could even offer spiritual guidance to men, a trend that contin- 
ued in the Byzantine period. Various saints' Lives reveal that Byzan- 
tine women monastics served as "spiritual fathers" for men and 
women alike. Anthousa of Chios, for example, was the abbess of a 
double monastery in the eighth century, leading a community of 
men as well as one of women.166 

Within Byzantine monasticism, women were essentially equals 
to men. The term "nun" does not exist in Greek: novaxr} (monaché) 
is simply the feminine form of uovaxög (monachos), and Kassia uses 
the latter term generically in two poems (see Appendix 1). Like- 
wise, there is no term applied specifically to a female community, 
such as “convent”; the same Greek word, ovh (moné), applies to a 





166 Double monasteries in which a single abbot or abbess rules over 
adjoining men's and women's communities do appear occasionally in mo- 
nastic history, but they were always viewed as “abnormal.” Thus, they 
were rare and seldom survived the death of their founders. 
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monastery for either gender. Each monastery was independent and 
formulated its own rule, called a fpikon, which regulated all aspects 
of its residents’ lives. The various #pika that have survived from 
both men’s and women’s monasteries are fundamentally identical. 
Even the monastic habits of men and women were essentially the 
same: both sexes worte black robes and belts and head-coverings.!67 

Normally, however, a number of functions in women’s mon- 
asteries were reserved for men. Since only men could be priests, 
women’s monasteries depended on external clergy to meet their 
sacramental needs. Male doctors usually provided the medical care 
for women’s monasteries, although women physicians were not 
unknown in Byzantium. Monasteries also needed an epboros, a lay 
trustee who oversaw external affairs such as legal property trans- 
fers. The ephoros was usually a man, and Theodora Palaiologina em- 
ployed traditional rhetoric when she reasoned that “women of a 
gentle and weak nature . . . need strong protection, inasmuch as 
they are accustomed to staying at home and the silence which is 
most appropriate for women."!$8 Although Byzantine women 
could and did exercise legal rights, evidence suggests that the legal 
system itself was biased in favor of men, so the preference for a 
male ephoros was no doubt mainly practical. A layman would be able 
to press the interests of a monastery more effectively in male- 
dominated courts than a woman, or even a male monastic who had 
dedicated his life to prayer rather than to administrative and legal 
matters. However, there were exceptions to the rule: the empress 
Eirene-Eudokia, wife of Alexios I Komnenos, stipulated in her 
typikon for the monastery she founded that the ephoreia was to re- 
main in the hands of women from her family.16? 


167 Agnes Basilikopoulou, “Monachism: L'Égalité Totale des Sexes,” 
in Women and Byzantine Monasticism ed. Jacques Y. Perreault (Athens: Cana- 
dian Archaeological Institute, 1991), 102-3; Khalifa Abubakr Bennasser, 
Gender and Sanctity in Early Byzantine Monasticism: A Study of the Phenomenon of 
Female Ascetics in Male Monastic Habit with a Translation of the Life of St. 
Matrona (Ph.D. diss., Rutgers University, 1984), 75. : 

168 Talbot, “A Comparison of the Monastic Experience of Byzantine 
Men and Women,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 30 (1985), 11. 

169 Elizabeth C. Koubena, “A Survey of Aristocratic Women Found- 
ers of Monasteries in Constantinople between the Eleventh and the Fif- 
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The fact remains that women held all of the important offices 
within a women's monastery.!? That nuns would hold those posi- 
tions analogous to household management—the Ae/larifissa (cellar- 
et), frapezaria (overseer of food preparation and the trapeza or din- 
ing hall), the oreiareia (overseer of foodstuffs) and oinokoa (overseer 
of the wine cellars)—is not surprising, given the Byzantine division 
of gender roles. However, women also held offices pertaining to 
finances, such as the docheiaria (the monastery's treasurer and pur- 
chasing agent), chartophylakissa {archivist), and oikonomos, who over- 
saw the monastery’s landholdings and the sale of agricultural pro- 
duce. The hegonmen? (abbess) had complete spiritual and administra- 
tive authority. She gave spiritual counsel to her nuns (and to pil- 
grims, both male and female), carried a staff like her male counter- 
parts, sat on a throne during the church services, and sometimes 
preached. In addition, nuns functioned as the acolytes. The ecclesi- 
archissa had charge over the monastery churches and liturgical life, 
and the skeuphylakissa functioned as sacristan for the altar ware and 
holy vessels. In short, a Byzantine women's monastery was a wom- 
an's world. Men, insofar as they were present at all, were outsiders; 
even the priest was clearly a servant, not director, of the institution. 

There were, however, significant discrepancies in the numbers 
of men and women who entered the monastic ranks. Record keep- 
ing was problematic, of course, so reliable figures are difficult to 
ascertain and the situation may have fluctuated widely from century 
to century. In general, however, it appears that women made up a 
much smaller proportion of the Byzantine monastic population, 
and that men’s monasteries greatly outnumbered women's. Some 
twenty-two percent of Byzantine monasteries appear to have been 
female with just over ten percent of the surviving Hpika from 
women's monasteries.!7! The ratio of female to male saints in the 


mu 
teenth Centuries” in Women and Byzantine Monasticism, ed. Jacques Y. Per- 
reault (Athens: Canadian Archaeological Institute, 1991), 27. 

170 While Connor, 272, claims that those offices “with most responsi- 
bility were held by men," she overlooks the monastic offices discussed 
here (and the fact that the male priest and ephoros, for example, were both 
external to the monastic community). 

171 Talbot, “A Comparison of the Monastic Experience," 1-2. 
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Byzantine period indicates a similar trend, i.e., women account for 
one-eighth of the saints from the Iconoclast period.172 

There are several possible reasons for discrepancies in the 
numbers of male and female monastics. In the early monastic peri- 
od, many women pursued the monastic life in private homes, a 
practice that continued into the Byzantine era, particularly in areas 
where there was no monastery for women nearby.!7? This phenom- 
enon might also explain the relatively few recognized female saints, 
since saints generally came from the ranks of those whose lives and 
feats were sufficiently public to engender veneration. 

Another obvious factor is life expectancy: Byzantine women 
lived thirty-five years, on average, compared to forty-two years for 
men, with many women dying in childbirth.7^ Although a few in- 
dividuals, such as Kassia, did exhibit an inclination to the monastic 
life from childhood, the social pressures to marry and produce 
heirs were considerable, and one can imagine that many men and 
women who were inclined toward monasticism wed in order to 
satisfy familial expectations. For this reason, the majority of Byzan- 
tine monastics, both male and female, came from the ranks of the 
widowed—and since widowers, with their longer lifespan, out- 
numbered widows, that left a larger pool of male candidates for the 
monastic life. It was also not uncommon for married couples to 
separate later in life, by mutual consent, in order that each spouse 
might pursue the monastic life, as Theodore the Studite's parents 
did after their children were growrl.!73 Whether this practice reflects 
the delayed fulfillment of prior desire, or simply the norms of Byz- 
antine culture, which regarded monasticism as the “angelic life," is 
unclear. 

Women's monasteries were usually located in the cities, with 
the vast majority (seventy-seven of ninety-three) in Constantinople 


172 Talbot provides statistics on women saints according to period in 
her introduction to Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English 
Translation (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996), x-xi. 

173 Herrin, “Religious Commitment,” 190-1. 

174 Talbot, “Women,” 121, 124; Connor, 264-5; Laiou, “Role of 
Women in Byzantine Society,” 236. 

175 Talbot, “Late Byzantine Nuns,” 107-9. 
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itself, including Kassia’s.176 Although the eremitic life remained the 
monastic ideal, it does not seem to have been an acceptable choice 
for Byzantine women.!77 Instead, they pursued the coenobitic life 
within urban monasteries. I posit three explanations for this phe- 
nomenon. First, women's monasteries depended on male clergy for 
their sacramental needs, so an urban setting would provide greater 
access to a pool of available priests. Secondly, the countryside was 
dangerous, particularly for women. Leo, Bishop of Argos voiced 
this concern in a memorandum from 1143, regarding a women's 
monastery at Areia: 


For throughout the year our coastal waters have been swarm- 
ing with pirates, who plunder everything with total license, and 
commit any outrage they wish against anyone who falls into 
their hands. Thus a not ignoble fear has disturbed me, lest this 
convent, which is vulnerable to attack by pirates because of its 
proximity to the sea, be destroyed by them, and lest, in addi- 
tion to the loss of monastic property, the nuns be the victims 
of rape, which is special delight for men who once and for all 


have cast aside their fear of God and embraced the life of a 
pirate.178 


Leo subsequently removed the nuns to a new monastery at Bouze, 
further from the sea, and repopulated Areia with monks. Through- 
out the Byzantine era, cities offered better protection from pirates 
and marauding bands of Arabs and Turks (and, presumably, from 
licentious Byzantine brigands). Thirdly, aristocratic women like 
Kassia, who tended to reside in the capital, were often the founders 
of women’s monasteries. 

Monastic life attracted Byzantine men and women for a num- 
ber of reasons. The primary motivation for monastics of both sex- 
es was, simply put, the opportunity to work out one’s salvation, 
especially near the end of life. Pious Byzantines regarded monasti- 
cism and its concomitant asceticism as the surest path to salvation 





176 Talbot, “A Comparison of the Monastic Experience,” Table 1, 18. 

177 The opening line of Kassia’s “On Monastics” expresses this ideal. 
See Appendix 1. 

178 Quoted in Talbot, “A Comparison,” 4. 
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short of martyrdom. Indeed, the monastic life was considered a 
form of martyrdom (as was marriage, incidentally).!? Monasteries 
were places of spiritual devotion, and monastics devoted their lives 
to both corporate prayer, such as the performance of the services 
of the Church’s liturgical cycle, and to private prayer. The latter, 
often referred to as the individual's “cell rule," had developed by 
the fourteenth century into the hesychastic practice of repeatedly 
reciting the Jesus Prayer. Such an interior focus weighs heavily in 
Kassia's reflections on monasticism, as discussed below. 

In contrast to the West, Byzantine monasteries were not pri- 
marily places of charity, medical care, or education, though they 
might support charitable institutions or hospitals, old-age homes or 
even, though rarely, schools.18 They sometimes received orphans 
and children of impoverished families; however, this practice was 
discouraged and even forbidden in some Apika.181 Monasteries 
sometimes took in the mentally ill and handicapped as well. Politi- 
cal prisoners were frequently sent to monasteries (including mem- 
bers of imperial families on the losing end of a coup, who were 
often maimed by their enemies before being sent into seclusion) 
along with prostitutes and sorcerers, with the idea that the monas- 
tics would have a positive influence on the deviant’s repentance.!82 
The Lives of various saints indicate that women’s monasteries in 
particular served as havens for victims of domestic abuse.18 

Despite these multifaceted functions, most people entering 
Byzantine monasteries seem to have genuinely desired the monastic 
life. Although most monastics were widowed, as noted above, it 
seems unlikely that men and women considered the monastery 
simply a type of “old folks’ home,” particularly since such institu- 
tions already existed in Byzantium. Rather, it seems likely that they 
sought to finish out their lives in devotion to God in order to bet- 
ter prepare for death and judgment. 


179 Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium, xiii. 

180 Charanis, 80-3. 

181 Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium, 105; cf. countless counsels 
against accepting “beardless boys” into monasteries appear in Byzantine 
monastic literature. 

182 Talbot, “Late Byzantine Nuns,” 111-2. 

183 Ibid., 109. 
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For women, as noted above, monasteries offered an officially 


_.>sanctioned environment in which to practice female autonomy. 


Da 


Womens monasteries furnished the Byzantine Church with a 
-counter-cultural voice that was able to challenge prevailing patriar- 
chal practices and attitudes. Kassia's own voice is especially notable 


. n this respect, with the Byzantine chroniclers unanimously desctib- 
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ing her as a “hymnographer,” a title primarily conferred on male 
writers. Leo specifies certain famous compositions including her 
“Lord, the woman in many sins” and her Tetraodion Canon for 
Holy Saturday, both of which are still in use in Eastern Orthodox 
liturgical practice.18 Later writers such as John Zonaras, Ephraim 
the Monk, and the author of the Paria of Constantinople imply that 
Kassia produced most of her compositions for her monastery. 
Kassia's hymns hint at a sense of monastic equality, and many of 
her compositions indeed appear to have been written for specific 
use within her own monastery. Her einmos from the Canon for Holy 
Saturday, for example, reads, “But as the maidens (ai ve&vibec), let 
us sing unto the Lord, for He is greatly glorified,” indicating that 
she was writing for a female choir.155 noc ee 
<= Kassia’s hymns may have been intended for use in men's 
monasteries (e.g., Studion) as well as her own, however. Her use of 
the term “soul-mates”.(obutpuxol) in her Canon for the Dead sug- 
gest that it was written for monastics of both genders who had 
died. The ninth ode mentions "fathers" as well as “brothers and 
sisters," but makes no mention of mothers. This omission suggests 
two likely possibilities: first, that Kassia uses the terms “fathers,” 
“brothers,” and “sisters” to describe monastic relationships, rather 
than family ties, and second, that Kassia herself was the “mother,” 
i.e., founder and abbess, of the community for which she was writ- 
ing, in which case no “mothers” would yet have reposed. 

As abbess, Kassia had to formulate a monastic vision and im- 
plement it with her community. Her iypikon has not survived, how- 





184 Regarding the Tetraodion Canon for Great and Holy Saturday, the 
picture is complicated. Only part of Kassia’s canon is still in use: the eirmoi, 
or introductory verses, of the first five odes. See Ttipolitis, xii, and Savas 
J. Savas, The Treasury of Orthodox Hymnology: Triodion: An Historical and Hym- 
nographic Examination (Minneapolis: Light and Life, 1983), 54. 

185 Mary; and Ware, The Lenten Triodion, 646; Savas, 54-5. 
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ever, not have any sermons, letters on administrative matters, or 
spiritual counsels. All that survives is her poetry (and, one must 
acknowledge, possibly an incomplete catalog at that). For these 
reasons, our knowledge of Kassia’s philosophy of monasticism will 
always be imperfect. Nonetheless, she articulated a remarkably 
thorough monastic philosophy that can be ascertained through a 
careful reading of her poems. 


KassIA's PHILOSOPHY OF MONASTICISM 


Kassia's understanding of monastic retreat did not consist of hiding 
from the world; indeed, such timidity seems incompatible with her 
character. Symeon the Logothete, Leo the Grammarian, and 
George the Monk all describe Kassia as pursuing asceticism and 
the “philosophic life" (dıAooddw Piw in Symeon; the participle 
*philosophizing," pAogopoŭoa, appears in George and Leo). 
Byzantine writers from Basil the Great to Michael Psellos have 
termed monasticism "true philosophy," in contrast to mere soph- 
ism. Although they may be referring to the concept of monastic 
contemplation (¢heoria), a term like “philosophizing” could also re- 
fer to intellectual pursuits, since the learned classes in Byzantium 
studied the classical traditions.18° Furthermore, the Byzantines did 
not make a hard and fast distinction between the life of prayer and 
the intellect.187 

Much of Kassia’s extant writing incorporates traditional Byz- 
antine monastic themes. Her poems “On Monastics” and “What is 
a Monastic?” incorporate her reflections on the nature of monasti- 
cism itself.188 Traditional monastic themes that appear here, as well 
as elsewhere in her corpus, include the remembrance of death, no- 
etic purification, solitude, renunciation of the world, obedience, 
stillness (besychia), discernment, chastity, and repentance. These 
themes are briefly discussed below and their treatment by Kassia 


186 Sénina, 339-40, includes Kassia among the “Hellenists.” 

187 For a thorough study of the interchangeability of these concepts 
in patristic thought, see A.N. Williams, The Divine Sense: The Intellect in Pa- 
tristic Theology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

188 See Appendix 1 for my translation of the complete text of these 


two poems. 
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compared to that of other writers whose works were familiar to the 
Byzantine world, and especially to an educated woman of Kassia's 
rank. 

The influence of John Climacus, a sixth-century author highly 
regarded within the Byzantine Church, is particularly apparent in 
Kassia's two monastic poems. The Byzantines considered Clima- 
cus's The Ladder of Divine Ascent to be the standard manual for the 
monastic life.19° As we will see, Kassia quotes The Ladder of Divine 
Ascent almost verbatim in her “What is a Monastic?” and she re- 
peats one of Climacus’s constructions——"A monastic is” 
(Movaxóc &ox()—in both poems. However, her monastic thought 
displays no mere slavishness to this classic work. Her poetry often 
uses a very different thematic construction, one in keeping with 
much of her other writing. Although she frequently draws upon 
Climacus and other older texts, she reworks them to add an origi- 
nal twist to traditional themes.190 

For Kassia, the impetus for monastic life begins with the stark 
reality of mortality. Her “What is a Monastic?" opens with the dec- 
laration: 


Today in the world 
and tomorrow in the grave— 
remember death, and make use of it unto life. z 


Although John Climacus does not introduce the virtue of the re- 
membrance of death (uvrjun Oaváxov) until chapter six of The 
Ladder, fox Kassia it is the beginning. Nonetheless, Kassia does not 
depart from Climacus's essential ideas on the subject. He declares 
the remembrance of death to be “the most essential of all works” 
and defines the monk as a “pained soul” who is in constant 
remembrance of death whether awake or sleeping.!?! 





18 John Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent, trans. Colm Lubheid 
and Norm Russell (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1982). An abbot on Mount 
Sinai, John likely used his text for instructing his monastic community in 
the ascetic life. Eastern Orthodox monasteries still appoint the reading of 
The Ladder in its entirety during Lent. 

190 For example, Kassia’s interpretation of 2 Esdras in “On Woman,” 
or her interpretation of Plato, according to Sénina. 

191 John Climacus, 132, 74. 
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In the next two stanzas of “What is a Monastic?” the concept 
of purification follows immediately after remembrance of death: 


A monk is a hallowed zous 
and a cleansed mouth. 


A monk is one who has attained to the rank and status 
of the bodiless ones 
in a body material and foul. 


Here, Kassia is clearly alluding to this line from The Ladder. “A 
monk is a hallowed body, a purified mouth, and an enlightened 
nous,”192 demonstrating the close relationship between her thought 
and that of Climacus. While Climacus proceeds from the physical 
to the spiritual, Kassia inverts the order of Climacus's discussion 
and also “edits” the text.19? This rearrangement makes it clear that, 
according to Kassia's philosophy, spiritual purification begins with 
noetic practice rather than bodily purification. This is not to sug- 
gest that asceticism has no role in Kassia's spirituality, only that her 
concept of purification derives mainly from an interior disposition. 
In his first chapter or "step," John Climacus discusses the 
theme of withdrawal from the world (Avaxwenoıs xóopov). In- 
deed, the first three steps of his Ladder—renunciation, detachment, 
and exile—can be treated together as an existential break with the 
world. This break from worldly life is absolute in Kassia's philoso- 
phy of monasticism, and she describes it as a metaphorical death: 


A monk is a living corpse. 
To be a monk is a voluntary death to the world.1?4 


192 Translation mine; the Greek text reads Movaxóc éottv, 
nyvıou£vos o@pa xal kekadagne£vov OTOA Kal mepwtiapévos vous. 
John of Sinai [John Climacus], KAlua& [Klimax, “Ladder”] (Attica: Monas- 
tery of the Paraklete, 2006). . , 

193 The stanza beginning “A monk is one who has attained ...” is a 
verbatim quotation from The Ladder, while the preceding stanza is Kassia's 
modification of the line that follows in Climacus's thought. See Appendix 
1 for the Greck. 

194 “What is a Monastic?” See Appendix 1 for the full text. C£ John 
of Sinai 4.3, where he describes obedience as “voluntary death.” 
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Scholars have long correlated the rise of monasticism with the end 
of the Roman persecutions, so it is only natural that the theme of 
detachment from the world should also appear in Kassia's praise 
for the Maccabean Martyrs: 


They . . . never preferred the things of the present life 
over the eternal one; 


they devoted everything to God. . . .195 


This explicit association between the monastic break with the 
world and a martyric death further explains why Kassia began her 
reflections in “What is a Monastic?" with the theme of death. 

Kassia's gnomic poem “On Monastics” sets forth the break 
with the world at its outset, and seemingly depicts the monastic life 
as one of solitude: 


He is a monastic who has only himself. 

He is a monastic who has a single-thought life. 
The monastic having earthly cares 

has been called many things, but not monastic. 


However, it should be noted that the radical withdrawal suggested 
by these verses was not Kassia's practical experience. As already 
noted in this chapter, Byzantine monasteries for women were coe- 
nobitic, although they preserved aspects of the eremitical ideal by 
housing the nuns in individual cells rather than common dormito- 
ties. In her Canon for the Dead, Kassia does situate monastic life 
in the context of a community. The ninth ode expresses her inti- 
macy with those around her: 


In everlasting remembrance fathers and brothers, 
both kinsmen and also friends and soul-friends, 
who have already taken the fearsome road, 
instead of a contribution, receive 


the gift of this hymn by me.196 





195 Tripolitis, 63, 65. 
1% Translation mine from the Greek in Tripolitis, 104. The Greek 


plurals encompass both genders (e.g., ade/phoi can mean “brothers and 
sisters” as well as “brothers). 
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The first person pronoun indicates the very personal nature of this 
composition, which, as noted earlier, was likely written for Kassia’s 
own monastery. The term “soul-friends” (obpwpuxot, sympsychoi) 
not only suggests monastic ties, but also indicates intense spiritual 
intimacy, far beyond simple emotional attachment or common in- 
terests, 197 

Kassia’s poem “Friendship” may offer some hints as to the 
nature of this “soul-friendship.” The poem begins by asserting: 
“For two [not] holding dear the friendship in Christ, concord is not 
possible, but rather exceeding strife.”198 Such an interpretation is 
strengthened by the fact that Paul uses the term sympsychoi in Phi- 
lippians 2:2: “Complete my joy by being of the same mind, of the 
same love, united in heart (sywpsychoi), thinking one thing." When 
Kassia extols “a friend sharing his sufferings with his dearest 
friends," she may be referring to the spiritual intimacy of this soul- 
friend relationship. That such a relationship forms the basis for 
Kassia's idea of friendship in this poem is further evident in her 
line: “The friend who is exalted will raise up his friends with him- 
self.”199 The ode further indicates that Kassia composed this poem 
in honor of dear spiritual companions in her own monastery and 
men in monasteries in the same network, as there is no evidence 
that Kassia's was a double monastery. 

Kassia expresses the ultimate meaning of the monastic life, 
whether in a community or in a hermitage, by calling it the “single- 
thought life.” The Greek term novoAöyıorog (zonologistos) reflects 
the tradition in Eastern Christian monasticism of guarding the 
thoughts (/ogismoi) in order to focus solely on God. This tradition 
found its ultimate formal expression in the monastic hesychasm of 
the fourteenth century. In contrast to John Climacus, who presents 


197 I have borrowed from Irish monastic tradition the term “soul- 
friend" (anamchara) because it seems to adequately convey the sense of a 
spiritual camaraderie and accountability implied by the Greek. 

198 Translation mine from the text in Tripolitis, 106. Tripolitis points 
out in a footnote on 107 that the line makes sense only if one supplies the 
word un. 

19 Tripolitis, 107. The second line is my own translation from Tripo- 
litis, 108. 
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hesychia or stillness as his twenty-seventh step, Kassia places “single- 
minded" devotion at the beginning of her monastic scheme. 

Kassia stresses that a monastic who has not renounced all 
earthly concerns is not a true monastic. Two aspects of life in the 
world that must be renounced by monastics appear frequently in 
her writings: wealth and marriage. In her hymn for the Great Mar- 
tyr Christina, Kassia connects this renunciation of possessions and 
family with the “single-thought” life: “Leaving the wealth of her 
family, and longing sincerely for Christ, the martyr found heavenly 
glory and riches.”200 Similarly, Kassia describes Martyr Eudokia of 
the Samarians as “forsaking the pleasant and changeable things of 
life,” 2! which echoes Theodore the Studite's words to Kassia: 
"For gold and silver, fame and a pleasant life, and all that it seems 
good to have among earthly things, are in no way among the beau- 
tiful, even if so called, since such things are ephemeral and perish- 
ing, dreamlike and shadowy."202 

According to Theodore's letter, Kassia's rejection of such 
"ephemeral" things provided the very impetus that led her to mo- 
nasticism. Indeed, given Kassia’s wealth and aristocratic back- 
ground, such pious rhetoric surely had a deeper personal reso- 
nance. She refers to renunciation of marriage once again in praising 
the Great Martyr Thekla: 


You rejected the earthly suitor and bride-chamber, 
First among martyrs, Thekla, 
And took a heavenly bridegroom, Christ our God.2% 


In Kassia’s thought, however, a monastic renounced more 
than a life of leisure and family. Disdain for worldly education and 
the classical literary heritage was a common motif among Byzantine 
monastic writers, and Kassia was no exception. She praises the 
Martyr Eustratios and his companions for their astute choice in this 
regatd: 


200 Tripolitis, 59. 

201 The hymn for Eudokia is my own translation, based on the text in 
Tripolitis, 44, which reads: KataAınoüca tà teonv à noia tod Biov. 

202 Silvas, 35. 

203 Tripolitis, 5. 
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Above the teachings of the Greeks 

The holy martyrs preferred the wisdom of the apostles, 
Abandoning the books of the orators 

And excelling in those of the fishermen 294 


Such scorn for “Greek” wisdom may seem markedly hypocritical, 
given that Kassia, along with most of the Church Fathers, enjoyed 
the fruits of an excellent classical education. Furthermore, Kassia 
was a numbered among a circle of "Hellenists" who surrounded 
Leo the Mathematician.95 Theodore the Studite himself compares 
her writing with that of the ancients in Leer 270. Sénina indicates 
that Kassia drew on Plato (and other writers such as Sirach or John 
of Damascus), citing a line and then adding a twist of her own.206 
Kassia appears to have used this very technique in the final stanza 
of *On Monastics," which draws ultimately on Demosthenes alt- 
hough she seems to have received the classical text indirectly.207 

From her starting point of renunciation and self-imposed ex- 
ile, Kassia in “On Monastics" next considers the stable yet free 
nature of monastic life. She avers that: 


A monastic's life is without curiosity. 
A monastic's life is altogether peaceful. 


Climacus associates these same qualities with obedience (step four) 
in The Ladder of Divine Ascent. “Obedience is... a simple life, danger 
faced without worty.”208 The Greek word translated here as “sim- 
ple" (drtegiegyos) is essentially synonymous with Kassia's “with- 
out curiosity" (rtegiegyíac vev). In speaking of obedience, Cli- 
macus further warns against trusting one's own judgment, another 


204 Tripolitis, 17. 

205 Sénina, 339-40. Peter Karavites, 97-8, notes Gregory of Nazian- 
zus's influence on Kassia. The influence of Athanasius the Great on Kas- 
sia’s thought is noted in Chapter 3, “Kassia the Iconophile.” Kassia wrote 
hymns for Basil the Great and his brother Gregory of Nyssa that demon- 
strate her familiarity with their writings. 

206 Sénina, esp. 337-8. 

207 See Appendix 1, n. 1. Sénina notes pre-Christian sources for Kas- 
sia’s works including Aesop, Menander, and Euripides, 333-4. 

208 John Climacus, 91. 
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common theme in the monastic tradition.?? One of Kassia's epi- 
grams echoes this emphasis on receiving instruction: “The sagacity 
of children is the discourses of their elders.”210 

The Ladder further describes obedience as “death freely ac- 
cepted.” Climacus embellishes on this theme: “The blessed living 
corpse grows sick at heart when he finds himself acting on his own 
behalf, and he is frightened by the burden of using his own judg- 
ment.”211 Kassia defines the monastic in much the same terms 
when she writes, “A monk is a living corpse . . . a voluntary death 
to the world."71? (This sentiment is also expressed by John Cassian, 
Kassia's namesake, who explains that a monk declined an inher- 
itance by saying: “I died to the world before he did.”213) 

Generally, however, discussions of obedience in monastic 
sources emphasize the benefits of patient endurance of discomfort, 
even abuse. Another easily overlooked but important theme is that 
obedience sets a limit on self-destructive zeal. The Gerontikon (fifth- 
sixth century) includes a humorous anecdote about John the 
Dwarf, a paragon of obedience who is nevertheless required to 
seek forgiveness from his “elder brother,” who mocks him because 
John has been following his own will in his quest to become like an 
angel?!^ Kassia's “What is a Monastic?” comments on this danger 
as well: 


Be mindful of the word 
and do not go beyond for this also 
is in much need of attention.215 


209 John Climacus, 92, 259. See also Benedicta Ward, trans., The Say- 
ings of the Desert Fathers: The Alphabetical Collection (Kalamazoo, MI: Cister- 
cian Publications, 1984), 36, for an example from the Desert Fathers. 

210 The Greek reads: Liveoic naidwv yegóvtwv óuíar The trans- 
lation given here reflects Kassia’s monastic context. 

211 John Climacus, 91, 92. 

212 “What is a Monastic?,” Appendix 1. 

213 Ward, Sayings, 86. 

214 Tbid. The meaning of “elder brother” is obscure, but the context 
suggests a relationship of obedience and accountability, but more equal 
than that between a monk and his elder. Perhaps it is similar to Kassia’s 
“soul-friend.” 

215 “What is a Monastic?,” Appendix 1. 
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Kassia warns against overextending oneself and going beyond the 
word of instruction, using the text of Ephesians 6:12 (“the struggle 
is not against blood and flesh”). John Climacus takes up this theme: 


It is not safe for an untried soldier to leave the ranks and take 
up single combat. Equally, it is dangerous for a monk to un- 
dertake the solitary life before he has had plenty of experience 
and practice in the battle with the passions of the soul.... And 
he who tries to fight unaided against the spirits gets himself 
killed by them.216 


Later in the chapter, John asserts that this temptation particularly 
applies to those new to the monastic life: “The enemy persuades 
them to look too soon for these virtues, so that they may not per- 
severe and attain them in due time.”217 An aphorism attributed to 
Abba Poemen, one of the Desert Fathers, puts it succinctly: “Ev- 
erything that goes to excess comes from the demons.”’218 

John Climacus contends that obedience results in a life with- 
out fear, since the spiritual father, rather than the monk himself, is 
responsible to God for the monk’s conduct.?!9 Kassia's “What is a 
Monastic?" also proceeds from obedient moderation to the lack of 
fear, although she enlarges the context with a direct quote from 
scripture: 


À monk is not he who fears God, 
but loves him, for "perfect 
love casts out fear.’’220 


This quotation from 1 John is particularly salient to Kassia's deline- 
ation of the qualities of a monastic, given that the same line is used 
in a famous aphorism attributed to Anthony, the pioneer and para- 
gon of monasticism.2?! Kassia likewise structures her poem “On 
Monastics" to show that obedience gives rise to a monastic life that 


216 John Climacus, 110. 

217 [bid., 118-9. 

218 Ward, Sayings, 185. 

219 John Climacus, 106-7. 

220 “What is a Monastic?," Appendix 1. 
221 Ward, 8. 
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is "altogether peaceful . . . [and] . . . absolutely undisturbed."222 
Though her wording is different, the sentiment echoes Climacus 
once again. He advises that the monk’s zous must remain "entirely 
level and motionless,”223 even in the face of abuse, ridicule, and 
injustice. 

In the next line of *On Monastics," Kassia declares, *A mo- 
nastic’s life is always in stillness” (Movaxoü Pios tavx10¢ 
d16Aov).224 While the relationship between peace—the lack of dis- 
turbance—and stillness may seem intuitively appatent, the matter is 
considerably more complicated in the monastic tradition. The term 
hesychia (stillness) acquired a technical meaning in Byzantine monas- 
ticism, referring to specifically to contemplative prayer. John Cli- 
macus devotes two full chapters of The Ladder to the principle of 
hesychia, his twenty-seventh step. However, John notes that his dis- 
cussion applies only to “the man who practices stillness in the deep 
places of the heart, while the novice will have no experience or 
knowledge of it.”225 When Kassia associates perennial stillness in 
the monastics life, it seems likely that she, too, is speaking of the 
more advanced monastic, perhaps even a spiritual elder, rather than 
the novice. 

Climacus differentiates between two types of besychia, that of 
the body and that of the soul. He describes bodily stillness as 
“acquaintance with and a fixedness of habits and sensoty percep- 
tions,” while the soul’s stillness is an “acquaintance with the 
thoughts and an inviolate mind.”226 In “On Monastics" Kassia 
makes this same distinction: 


He is a monastic who has a disciplined tongue. 
He is a monastic whose eye does not wander. 
He is a monastic who has a firmly planted nows.227 


ee 
222 “On Monastics,” Appendix 1. 
75 John of Sinai, Kämax [The Ladder), 86. The Greek reads: Hunde 

Ogaðoıv bnouevovra, AAA’ óAov Aciov xai Aklvntov onágxovaza. 

224 “On Monastics,” Appendix 1. 

225 John Climacus, 262. 

226 John of Sinai, KZzax, 335. 

227 “On Monastics,” Appendix 1. 
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Her poem proceeds naturally from the “eye that does not wander" 
(fixed sensory perceptions) to the interior spiritual plane when she 
asserts that the monastic’s nous is “firmly planted.” “What is a Mo- 
nastic?” likewise describes the monk as firmly planted, although in 
this case within the context of speechlessness in the face of suffer- 
ing. She continues to echo Climacus’s imagery as she likens stillness 
to a guard against invading thoughts, placed on the doors of the 
heart: “A monastic is a door that is not ajar.” This careful watch 
over the thoughts also appears in this line from “What is a Monas- 
tic?”: “A monk is one who has a concealed nous”? 

In The Ladder, stillness is preceded by the step of discernment, 
which Climacus considers so critical that he again devotes two full 
chapters to the subject. In describing discernment, he writes: 
“Among beginners, discernment is real self-knowledge; among 
those midway along the road to perfection, it is a spiritual capacity 
to distinguish unfailingly between what is truly good and what in 
nature is opposed to the good.”229 Kassia also attributes a type of 
discernment to beginners, i.e., laypeople, in her poem “Man”: 


A keenly perceptive man is an excellent seer; 
he recognizes dangers in all affairs. 

A prudent man has mastery over the foolish, 
such a man is ruler over his own passions.?° 


For those intent on perfection, Climacus describes discern- 
ment as "knowledge resulting from divine illumination, which with 
its lamp can light up what is dark in others."2*! Kassia, immediately 
after describing the monastic as “a door that is not ajar,” declares: 


A monastic is steadfastness for the weak 

A monastic is a book of empirical study 

Showing the types and at the same time teaching. 

The life of a monastic is a lamp bringing light to all. 
The life of a monastic is a guide to those wandering.2?? 


228 Appendix 1. 

22 John Climacus, 229. j 
230 Tripolitis, 117, with minor adaptation. 
231 John Climacus, 229. 

232 “On Monastics," Appendix 1. 
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Kassia places great emphasis on the monastic's role in teaching and 
enlightening others. This emphasis reflects the historical context of 
the Iconoclast controversy, in which monastics confronted both 
imperial and ecclesiastical powers in order to defend what ultimate- 
ly became the orthodox position. More importantly, this theme 
demonstrates the influence of Theodore the Studite on Kassia’s 
thought. In his own writings, Theodore describes the monastic life 
as being nothing short of the Christian life, ie., a model for all 
Christians.2? Kassia echoes this sentiment at the end of her “What 
is a Monastic?" when she concludes: *A monk is the boast of 
Christians."234 
An idea commonly voiced in the monastic tradition is that 
true teaching authority derives from experience, not study. Kassia 
expresses her sentiments on the issue forcefully in her poem “I 
Hate": “T hate the one who teaches knowing nothing.”235 In “What 
is a Monastic?" Kassia further declares, “Only such a one experi- 
encing this [Le., one who has noetically experienced the heavenly 
festival] knows [how] to teach, enlighten, and to lead others" to 
salvation.236 
Monastic tradition outlines two areas of operation for monas- 
tic experience: praxis, the practical life, and sheoria, contemplation. 
Synkletiki, one of three women whose sayings ate recorded in the 
tradition of the Desert Fathers, expresses the monastic ideal that 
praxis must precede instruction: 


It is dangerous for anyone to teach who has not first been 
trained in the "practical" life. For if someone who Owns a 
ruined house receives guests there, he does them harm because 
of the dilapidation of his dwelling. It is the same in the case of 
someone who has not first built an interior dwelling; he causes 
loss to those who come.237 


ee 
233 Schmemann, 212-3. 
24 See Appendix 1 for the implications of the Greek. 
255 Tripolitis, 111. The Greek verb for “to know” implies practical ra- 
ther than theoretical knowledge. 
236 “What is a Monastic?,” Appendix 1. 
27 Ward, Sayings, 233. 
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At first blush, Kassia’s emphasis on /beoria and a more con- 
templative monasticism might seem at odds with such a sentiment. 
In passages such as this one, Kassia seems to imply that a true mo- 
nastic will teach simply by setting an example of spiritual experi- 
ence: 


A monastic is a book of empirical study 
showing the types and at the same time teaching. 


Kassia does not neglect traditional praxis through the ascetic vir- 
tues, however. For example, she declares: “A monk is a love of 
fasting, enmity of pleasures.”258 In her hymn commemorating The- 
odore the Soldier, Kassia extends the principle of fasting more 
broadly to all the faithful: 


Using the apostate tyrant as his tool, 

the enemy, through a cruel plot, 

attempted to defile the people of God 

as they purified themselves through fasting. . . 29? 


Not only is an ascetic emphasis particularly appropriate for e 
hymn (Theodore's martyrdom is commemorated at the ede 
Lent, a time of abstinence), but one also can detect a Iconophile 
subtext in the reference to the opposition to apostate" tyranny. 
Byzantine monastic literature recommends fasting in particu- 
lar as a temedy for lust, but there is little mention of this vice in 
Kassia's works, perhaps reflecting a feminine perspective on mo- 
nasticism in contrast to male monastic authors. Nonetheless, strug- 
gles of the flesh were not unknown to Kassia, as she indicates: — 


To be a monk is a struggle of the flesh, 
according to the saying, “for us the struggle 
is not against blood and flesh." 240 


However, her writings do not emphasize this aspect of monastic 
life..Lust does appear as a theme in "The woman fallen into many 
sins" (which may account for the dubious attribution to Kassia of a 


238 “What is a Monastic?," Appendix 1. 
239 Tripolitis, 75. 
240 Tbid. 
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number of hymns for penitent harlots), but I suggest below that 
Kassia’s primary focus in that hymn is on repentance. Perhaps 
Kassia found a preemptive remedy for lust in Theodore the 
Studite’s admonition when she was still a young girl: “You will have 
it in you to extinguish any fleeting and perishable longings. Flee 
then, flee the gaze of males—even, if proper, the gaze of those 
who are wise, in case you are smitten or yourself smite,"241 
Kassia celebrates the virtue o£ chastity in St. John the Baptist 

who was a prototype for monastics, describing him as: 


A man by nature, but an angel in his life. 

For he had embraced complete chastity and self-restraint, 
he held that which was according to nature, 

but avoided that which was contrary to nature, 

striving beyond nature.242 


This hymn echoes themes found both in John Climacus and in 


Kassia’ ; p 
Kassia S own gnomic poems on monasticism. In discussing chasti- 
ty, Climacus writes: 


To be chaste is to put on the natute of an incorporeal being. 
Chastity is a supernatural denial of what one is by nature, so 
that a mortal and corruptible body is competing in a truly SM 
velous way with incorporeal spirits. À chaste man is someone 
who has driven out bodily love by means of divine love, who 
has used heavenly fire to quench the fires of the flesh j s 
When nature is overcome, it should be admitted that this is 
due to Him Who is above natute, since it cannot be denied 
that the weaker always yields to the stronger.243 


In her poem defining a monastic, Kassia utilizes similar imagery. In 


the first of these two stanzas she actuall i 
dcs R f ally quotes verbatim from 


A monk is one who has attained to the rank and status 
of the bodiless ones 


in a body material and foul. 


c 
241 Silvas, 34-5. 

242 Tripolitis, 51. 

28 John Climacus, 171-2. 
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A monk is, preeminently and authoritatively, 
an angel on the earth and a celestial man.2* 


Thus, for Kassia, chastity is a practice necessary to acquiring an 
incorporeal nature while still in the flesh. 

Although the Lives of the monastic saints tend to emphasize 
their ascetic feats and wonderworking, the major theme of the mo- 
nastic life is repentance. Indeed, it occupies the first place in The 
Ladder after obedience, indicating that it is a foundational monastic 
virtue, opening up the possibility of the incorporeal or “angelic” 
life.245 The centrality of repentance is the main reason why the mo- 
nastic habit is black.246 Kassia's omission of repentance in her 
gnomic works on monasticism may indicate that she simply as- 
sumed commitment to this virtue on the part of a monastic reader, 
and therefore directed her poetry toward more contemplative mat- 
ters. However, she does emphasize repentance extensively in her 
hymnography, which was written for a lay as well as a monastic 
audience. Like Theodore the Studite, her spiritual father, Kassia 
likely viewed monasticism as the Christian life par excellence. Thus, 
she represents repentance as the universal goal of Christians rather 
than an endeavor exclusive to the monastic experience. 

Without question Kassia's most famous liturgical composition 
is her doxastikon for Holy Wednesday Orthros, popularly known 
today as the Hymn of Kassiani. This composition draws upon the 
text of Luke 7:36-50 to offer a deeply evocative expression of peni- 
tence: 


The woman who had fallen into many sins, perceiving Thy 
divinity, O Lord, fulfilled the part of a myrrh-bearer; and with 
lamentations she brought sweet-smelling oil of myrrh to Thee 
before Thy burial. “Woe is me,” she said, “for night surrounds 
me, dark and moonless, and stings my lustful passion with the 
love of sin. Accept the fountain of my tears, O Thou who 
drawest down from the clouds the waters of the sea. Incline to 


244 “What is a Monastic?” Appendix 1. 
245 John Climacus,131. 
246 Ibid., 138. 
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the groaning of my heart, O Thou who in Thine ineffable self- 
emptying hast bowed down the heaven...24 


In Kassia’s philosophy, penitence and mourning are intimately 
linked to such a degree that she, unlike Climacus, seems to make 
no real distinction between the two. Her hymn written for the 
Sunday of the Publican and Pharisee, also associated with the start 
of the penitential period of Lent, expresses her thought on the val- 
ue of mournful tears: 


Almighty Lord, I know how great is the power of tears. 

For they brought back Hezekiah from the gates of death; 

They delivered the sinful woman from many years of trans- 
gressions; 

They justified the Publican above the Pharisee. 

And I implore, number me among them: have mercy on me.248 


Although the “sinful woman" appears in virtually every recitation 
of penitential archetypes found in Byzantine hymnography, the 
inclusion of this figure, famous for her tears, may have been espe- 
cially meaningful to Kassia. This is not to imply, as some have as- 
serted, that she herself was a “fallen woman," but simply that Kas- 
sia's very life as a nun was devoted to the principle of repentance. 
In summary, Kassia’s relationship with monasticism appears 
to have developed in her childhood, to judge by Theodore the 
Studite’s letters. There is little evidence to suggest that she turned 
to it as a “consolation prize” after her rejection at Theophilos’s 
bride-show, as some of the Byzantine chronicles and not a few 
modern scholars have suggested. As an intellectually gifted abbess, 
Kassia wrote with subtlety on the theological issues of the day, in- 
cluding the Incarnational theology at stake in the Iconoclast era, 
but also positioned herself as something of a monastic philosopher. 
By examining her writings, especially her gnomic poems on monas- 
ticism, we gain a sense of how she approached monastic life. She 
drew heavily on the traditions she had received from the text of The 
Ladder of Divine Ascent and from her spiritual father, Theodore the 





247 Mary and Ware, Lenten Triodion, 540. 
248 Tripolitis, 73. See also hymns for Eudokia of the Samarians, Pela- 
gia, and Mary of Egypt (T: ripolitis, 45, 7, and 49, respectively). 
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Studite. However, she emphasized a contemplative, hesychastic 
monasticism rather than one of bodily praxis. Perhaps Kassia her- 
self best summarizes her philosophy with these verses at the end of 
the poem “On Monastics": 

The life of a monastic is only for the glory of God. 

The best order of things for everyone beginning 


or ending any deed or speech 
is to make God the beginning and the end.?# 


249 “On Monastics," Appendix 1. 








5 KASSIA THE PERSON 


Grant me until death not to envy, 
but grant me to be envied for this I long for, 
to be envied by all in sacred works. 
Kassia, “Envy” 


Up to this point, we have examined several attributes— 
noblewoman, feminist, Iconophile, monastic—that help explain 
what, but not who, Kassia was. At a distance of 1200 years, we can 
easily forget that Kassia was a living, breathing person. Although 
biographical data is scant and only a portion of her writings has 
survived, her personality shines through her non-liturgical poems, 
in particular. At the very least, we can conclude that Kassia was a 
highly educated and intellectually gifted woman. She was also 
strongly opinionated: an author who wrote a poem whose every 
line begins “I hate" was not shy in expressing her likes and dislikes. 
Working on the assumption that the recurring themes in her works 
represent issues that were most important to her (or perhaps those 
sins that she, as a nun, personally found most vexing), we can re- 
construct some further aspects of Kassia’s personality. Such an 
approach, while admittedly speculative, is nonetheless useful in our 
attempt to understand and appreciate Kassia as a person. 


KASSIA AND FRIENDSHIP 


Kassia was a strong proponent of religious orthodoxy in general, as 
well as a partisan in the controversy over icons in the ninth century. 
For example, she celebrates the value of orthodox belief in her 
vesperal sZcberon for Gregory of Nyssa, praising him for “all-wisely 
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setting forth the same Godhead of the Trinity, whence also the 
limits of orthodox dogmas, provoking the foreign heresies to war, 
rousing the power of the Faith.” Likewise, Kassia seems to have 
placed a high value on proper belief—which she equates with a life 
rooted in Christ—as the necessary basis for social relationships. 
Her poem "Friendship" opens on this note: 


For two [not] holding friendship in Christ dear 


concord is not possible, but rather exceeding strife. > 


She regards any type of interpersonal discord as fundamentally sin- 
ful and a departure from God: “I hate a quarrelsome person, for he 
loves not the divine ordinance.” 

l One of Kassia’s epigrams extends the idea that relationships 
lacking a commitment to shared values must be avoided: “The per- 
son acquiring knavery-hating judgment altogether cannot be with 
evil people.” She is equally harsh in her treatment of fools (“I 
hate the fool supposing to be a philosopher.) ?* In “Stupidity,” 
Kassia upholds intelligence as another criterion for friendships: 


A prudent person is not able to live with stupid people, 

For he will weaken because of the opposition of these; 

Truly, how does one prevail over the audacity of these peo- 
ple? 





. 250 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 34) reads: Tou&bog tO 
ópó8cov MAVIOHWG éxtOéuevos / óOev xai èv 6gBodösoıs oóypaot / 
TÒ KQATOS TO fs Iliotewg / ¿v «oic rtégaot fjyewac. One might point 
out, too, that yeas is a wordplay on the name Gregory in Greek. 

3; en en The Greek (Tripolitis, 106) reads: Avo 
OÜVtCOV a ( i og OUK & XAA' ë 
tae TV Ev Xot Ptav / ioaopos ovk Eveotiv, AAA’ Egi; 

252 Translation mine, which fails to convey th 
ine, y the wordplay of the 
Greek. Th : o ot Ü i 
E e Greek (Tripolitis, 112) reads: Mıo@ (AexOQov ov yao ei 
ks ed ne The Greek (Tripolitis, 134) reads: Kaxoic 
guvetvat TAUTIAV oUx é&oxoec/ Ó KeKTNUE 9 t 
a Tante LiL TNHEVOG pioonóvngov yvaunv. 
: 255 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 126) reads: Mweoic 
Poövınos ouvbiayetv ov cOÉvet - / atovijoet yao tH tTovTwWV &vriO£ce:, 
/ T] nos tv toútwv Ogaournra vuxrjoot; 
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Here, she makes it clear that she does not advocate avoiding certain 
kinds of people out of intolerance, but because they may negatively 
affect ("weaken") one's own character. We do not know if Kassia 
consistently made such choices, or is speaking regretfully from per- 
sonal experience, but her strength of character is certainly apparent. 

However, Kassia does not always come across as intolerant of 
others! weaknesses, but sometimes just the opposite. A surprising 
personality trait appears upon examination of Kassia's works: her 
sensitivity and supportive nature. As noted in the chapter on mo- 
nasticism, her use of the term “soul-friends” (cópnpuxo() hints at a 
capacity for genuine intimacy. In “I Hate," Kassia declares with 
typical zeal, “I hate the one who does not encourage everyone with 
words.” Kassia credits the martyr Natalia with offering the en- 
couragement that enabled her husband to overcome fear of mar- 
tyrdom and achieve sainthood: 


O God-inspired words 

of the wise Natalia! 

O divine exhortation that tore apart the heavens, 
and brought the esteemed disciple Adrian 

to the very throne of the great King! 


Her reflections on the nature of friendship indicate that its sharing 
is bilateral: 


A friend sharing his sufferings with his dearest friends 
Finds relaxation from extreme distress. 
A friend who becomes exalted will elevate his friends along 
with him. 
Whence came such sensitivity on Kassia’s part? Theodore the 
Studite was surely a role model: he uses a thoroughly encouraging 


tone in Leiter 270 and he extends to her his "prayer and encour- 
agement” as recompense for her service to the monks. ~ Perhaps 





256 Tripolitis, 113. 
257 Ibid., 71. 

258 Ibid., 107, 109. 
259 Silvas, 34, 35-6. 
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such experiences in her own youth gave her an understanding of 
the value of encouragement, and a desire to extend it to others. 


KASSIA'S REACTION TO BEAUTY AND WEALTH 


One could easily dismiss the chroniclers’ praise of Kassia's beauty 
as mere typology, save for the frequency with which beauty recurs 
in her own writings. Theodore the Studite’s admonition in Leser 
142 implies that she was a beautiful young woman: "Since [Christ's] 
beauty has flashed into your heart, you will have it in you to extin- 
guish any fleeting and perishable longings. Flee then, flee the gaze 
of males—even, if proper, the gaze of those who are wise, in case 
you are smitten or yourself smite.” 

Byzantine culture associated beauty with goodness and virtue, 
and Kassia's hymnography often reflects this standard paradigm. 
The hymn of the Great Martyr Christina that is attributed to Kassia 
expresses a more conventional approach to beauty: 


Christ, the King of Glory, 
Fascinated by your maidenly beauty 


Joined you to him as an unblemished bride in a pure union. 25 


Other compositions, however, make it clear that she did not pas- 
sively equate beauty and virtue, but carefully scrutinized these ide- 
als to determine their relative moral worth. For example, Kassia 
contrasts the Martyr Eugenios's youthful beauty (@eaiog tH 
Hoodn), with his dazzling wisdom (yv@pn únégAaungos), clearly 
preferring the latter. One suspects that this was no mere poetic 
contrast, but that Kassia minimized the value of her own beauty, 
preferring that others appreciate her for her intellectual and spiritu- 
al attributes. Theodore the Studite certainly did so, confirming in 
Letter 270 that Kassia indeed possessed unusual wisdom while yet 
in the flower of youth, nothing that she had “once more . . . ex- 
pressed to us things so wise and understanding, that it is right for 
me to be astonished and give thanks to the Lord when I see such 
knowledge in a maiden lately sprung.” 





260 Silvas, 34. 
261 Tripolitis, 61. 
262 Silvas, 35. 
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Kassia’s gnomic works also reflect a mind Ken jen be 

i e that 

pros and cons of external beauty. Kassia does oe g i 
“beauty has its consolation,” but she frankly declares in her po 


“Woman” that 


It is not good for a woman to be beautiful; 
for beauty is distracting. 


Theodore the Studite's admonition that she "flee the gaze of 
males" certainly suggests the nature of the distractions she had in 
mind. Furthermore, Kassia notes that beauty can have other nega- 
tive effects, since “the beginning of envy is the good fortune of the 
beautifi 2 * In her poem “Beauty,” Kassia provides this assess- 
ment: “A drop of good fortune is, of course, to be preferred 4 to 
having too excessive physical beauty.” She goes on to a are 
that beauty (and wealth) alone cannot engender moral goodness: 


To acquire grace from the Lord is better "T 
than beauty and wealth, which do not beget grace. 


Kassia asserts that moral agency is of more importance than a 
passive atttibute like beauty. In her poem “Man,” she enhances the 
critique of beauty in “Woman” by presenting an exceedingly sn 
tractive protagonist. "Bald, dumb, one-handed, with a Speer im- 
pediment, both short and swarthy, lame and cross-eyed, he re- 
sponds to the insults of a wicked man by proclaiming: 


I am not the cause of my misfortunes; 

for in no way did I want to be like this, 
but you are in part the cause of your faults, 
as you did not receive from the creator 


106.267 
these things that you do, endure, and dignify. 





MIR se Tripolitis, 122, translation mine 

264 the poem "Envy," Tripolitis, 122, tion mine. l 

265 er mine. The Greek, based on Tripolitis, 120, jns 
Pavida «óxnc ecixdtwo aigetéov / 1j xaAAos uoopfj; ayav 


é£Enorjpévov. 


From the poem “Beauty,” Tripolitis 120, translation mine. The 
Greek reads: Xágıv xextho8ar xgelttov Taga Kugiov / NAneo 
àxagitwtov x&AAos xai TAOUTOV. 
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Again, Kassia makes it clear that she regards interior character as 
infinitely more important than physical appearances. While she 
does not reject conventional attitudes out of hand, she presents her 
audience with a nuanced and sophisticated reflection. At the same 
time, she provides us with a glimpse into her experience as a beau- 
tiful (and perhaps highly sought after) woman who chose to reject 
these advantages and dedicate herself to the monastic life. 

If Kassia had personal reasons for critically examining the 
drawbacks of physical beauty, she appears to have had an even 
more complicated relationship with material wealth. Kassia was an 
aristocrat with an excellent education who apparently possessed the 
necessary capital to found her own monastery. Christian tradition, 
of course, has always maintained a skeptical attitude toward wealth, 
beginning with the biblical warning: "For the love of money is a 
toot of all evils, by which some, reaching out for themselves, were 
led astray from the faith and pierced themselves with many 
griefs.”” Theodore the Studite advises Kassia to consider the in- 
constancy of earthly happiness based on wealth: “For gold and sil- 
ver, fame and a pleasant life, and all that it seems good to have 
among earthly things, are in no way among the beautiful, even if so 
called, since such things are ephemeral and perishing, dreamlike 
and shadowy."^9 Ephraim the Monk's Chronikon credits Kassia 
with taking this advice to heart, describing her as obtaining: 


Neither a husband nor an earthly king 
[instead] noetic riches and an omnipotent Bridegroom 
and an allotment from the King of the Heavens. ... 


Her hymn for the Great Martyr Christina expresses a similar senti- 
ment: 


267 Tripolitis, 117. 

268 1 Tim 6:10. 

269 Leiter 270, in Silvas, 35. 

?? Ephraim the Monk, Chronikon. Translation mine from the Greek 
in Rochow, 8-9: ob vuudlov te ynyevoög BaotA&wg / rtAovrei vontov 


navrävarta vvuļíov / Kal Bag éog oveavav KAngovxlav.... C£ the 
Chronikon of John Zonaras. 
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Leaving the wealth of her family and longing sincerely for 


Christ, 


: 271 
the martyr found heavenly glory and riches. . . . 


ia. although not a martyr in the conventional sense, does seem 
cun iere hes choice DES behind “the wealth of her family’ 
in order to pursue the monastic life and fulfill her own "longing for 
Christ.” u 

Another hymn, this one definitely Kassia’s composition, goes 
so far as to equate wealth with the “yoke” of slavery. Kassia praises 
the Evangelist Matthew, 


for he flung 
off the yoke and the gold of the publican, 
and followed Christ, and as herald ofthe Gospel 
had dealings only with the divine. . . . 


Her gnomic poem “Wealth/Poverty” further elaborates on 
the tyrannical nature of wealth. As in her ruminations on friend- 
ship, Kassia concerns herself with the preservation of one’s moral 


and spiritual integrity. 


Do not seek after riches or after poverty on the other hand; 

for the one puffs up the nous and the gnosis 

while the other holds unending grief. 

The one who has wealth without giving to another, 
insofar as he is prosperous, is plainly unfortunate 


: , 273 
[because] in guarding this he brings destruction to his soul. 





271 Tripolitis, 58-9; cf. a hymn for Eudokia in Tripolitis, 45. 

272 Thid., 11. SIR 

273 at Berge translation mine. The Greek (T ee 118) 
reads: TIAoürov un hte, und’ ad náv rrevlav :/ 0 pv yàg TOV p 
voi xal tiv yv@aıv, / rj d& thv Adranv AKATATVOTOV sia ) 
rAodrov Éxcv xai un óuoUc ETEQW, / èv ols RER E 
dnAovort / eic ipuxuxóv duAdrrwv óAse0gov toürov. I c Re a 
nous and gnosis untranslated because of the sheer difficulty d e ely 
expressing the spiritual connotations of these terms in Englis 5 um du 
a number of echoes of New Testament texts 1n this, including uj d, 
Col 2:8, and Lk 12:16-23. Such echoes may be incidental, resulting oo 
Kassia’s environment rich with biblical texts in monastic services an 
reading, rather than conscious allusions. 
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She identifies the negative consequences of wealth firstly in a dis- 
tortion of one's inner spiritual perception (the nous), and secondly 
in a tendency toward anxiety that leads to stinginess. 

The first point demonstrates Kassia’s subtle and profound 
understanding of spirituality, which, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, relies upon a sound sns and the practice of discernment. 
In "I Hate," she indicates the disastrous impact of greed on the 
faculty of gnosis (yv@ors), which governs moral discernment: “I 
hate the hard-hearted (&yvõuova) man so like Judas»? She 
states the relative merits of wealth elsewhere in blunt terms and 
continues her emphasis on prudent associations: 


It is better to be poor with sensible people 
than to be rich with stupid and ignorant ones. 


Another line from “Wealth/Poverty” asserts her view that wealth 
distorts a person's spiritual insight and sensibilities: “Wealth covers 
the greatest of evils, but poverty strips all evils naked."?/ In other 
words, while the stresses of abject poverty (mtwxela) serve to ex- 
pose a person's weaknesses and passions, wealth fosters a danger- 
ous kind of self-deception. Furthermore, wealth gives rise to arro- 
gance and wicked acts, as several of Kassia's other gnomic works 
suggest. 

The greatest danger is that the wealthy person "brings de- 
struction to his soul" Kassia’s “Friendship” hints at the dire 
consequences of such a state in its stark conclusion: 


Wealth without friends 


is a dark dwelling place in which there is no joy?” 





7^ Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 112) reads: Mio@ tov 
ayvona xac Tovdav. 

7/5 From the poem “Stupidity,” Tripolitis, 127. 

276 Tripolitis, 119. 

77 Kassia’s rather offensive analysis of Armenians (Tripolitis, 114, 
115), for example, suggests such a relationship. 

elc wWuoxikóv . . . óAeOQov, which Tripolitis translates “in mental 

anguish." 

279 Tripolitis, 109. 
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Kassia’s evaluation of these psychic distortions brought on by 
wealth is in keeping with the mindset of the Fathers of the 
Church." Although such self-justification may not have been her 
primary aim, these poems also afford insight into why a woman of 
Kassia's material advantages would choose to pursue a monastic 
life of voluntary poverty. 

'The second concern Kassia raises is that anxiety over wealth 
can lead to stinginess—an excuse for not fulfilling the gospel 
command to be charitable. She expresses no more tolerance for 
misers than she does for fools: 

I hate a rich man moaning as a beggar. 

jo desee ue do spot ape ated p in 

Ihate a miser and especially a wealthy one. 

Indeed, her poem “Man” contrasts the positive attributes that de- 
fine a male (àvi]g) with the negative attributes of a miser 
(beidwAdg) in such a way as to suggest that stinginess is emasculat- 
ing. This literary construction raises interesting (and perhaps unan- 
swerable) questions about her philosophy of gender. a. 

Kassia further points out the practical repercussions of stingi- 
ness in these verses that link it to hypocrisy, another quality she 
abhorred: 


A miser seeing his friend hides from sight 
and teaches his household to lie. 

A miser avoids the entertainment of friends. 
A miser deptesses all his poor friends. 





280 John Chrysostom, for example, asserts that the wealthy man “ives 
the life of Cain, groaning and trembling on the earth even when no one 
knows. Inside he has fire always concentrated.” “First Sermon on Lazarus 
and the Rich Man,” in On Wealth and Poverty, trans. Catharine P. Roth 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1981), 34-5. _ 

281 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 110, 112) reads: Mic 
MAOVOLOV WS TITWXOV Oenvedodbvta. / ... Miow deiboAÓv xal uáAwxa 
rAo9ToDVvra. 

282 Tripolitis, 119. 
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The first line of “Wealth/Poverty” expresses similar sentiments, 
noting that money has no real meaning apart from lasting and gen- 
uine relationships: 


When you become wealthy, increase your ftiends with your 
wealth, 


so that if you become poor, they might not fall away. 


While this advice seems to apply mainly to worldly social rela- 
tionships, such a reading grossly underestimates Kassia's depth as a 
thinker and her talent as a writer. The Parable of the Wise Steward 
(Lk 16:1-13) indicates that a prudent use of wealth, i.e., generosity 
in almsgiving, enables the Christian to become friends with the 
poor—the terms Kassia uses in these particular verses refer par- 
ticularly to beggars— who in turn represent Christ Himself (Mt 
25:35-46). Theodore the Studite suggests in Letter 142 that Kassia 
accrued such intangible benefits by her generosity to the monk 
Dorotheos: *Do you know what it is you do? You participate with 
him in the struggle of his contest.” ®t 

According to Kassia's analysis, wealth is not wicked in itself. 
The real danger, noted above, lies in “not giving to another.” As 
with beauty, the moral value of wealth is determined neither by the 
world, nor by the friends it helps one win, but by the interior dis- 
position of the person who possesses it. As she notes in one of her 
epigrams, the spiritual outcome of external circumstances ultimate- 
ly depends upon individual choice: “The unfortunate man, finding 
a gold piece, seizes it and incurs danger therefrom, but a fortunate 
mem en finding a living serpent, turns this into profit and 
gain. 


283 Thid. 

284 Silvas, 34. Theodore’s language is evocative of early Christian mar- 
tyrologies. 

285 Tripolitis, 119. 

286 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 132) reads: Egov 
dvortuxns xovatov ele toŬto / xai yéyove xívóvvoc ÈK TOUTOV TOUT ` 
/ 6 8 evtvxis, Kav dpe even Covta, / eic ÖbeAog yivetar toto Kal 
xéóQooc. The similarities between this epigram and “Wealth/Poverty” sug- 
gest a relationship between the two compositions. The epigram also 
demonstrates Kassia's sophistication as a poct. Several elements are also 
reminiscent of Scripture. 
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KASSIA ON ENVY 


It is difficult, of course, to assess the extent to which envy affected 
Kassia's life. Given that she was beautiful, wealthy, educated, and 
exceptionally intelligent—and a gifted writer whom Theodore the 
Studite considered superior to her male contemporaries—it is rea- 
sonable to speculate that she attracted the envy of others. We do 
know that she devoted an entire poem to the topic, which is pre- 
sented here in its entirety: 


Just as a viper rends the one who gave birth to it, 
so envy rends the envious person. 

The beginning of envy is the good fortune of the beautiful; 
envy meets with disaster, gaining nothing. 

The heart of an envious man rages. 

Drive out every element of envy; 

“Death,” I declare and envy bears this; 

for murder many times results from envy. 

Envy most-evil, who bore you, tell me, 

and who can smite and utterly break you? 
Without doubt vainglory gives birth to me, 

while obviously brotherly love smites me, 

the fear of God ultimately causes me to withdraw, 
and humility altogether breaks me. 

Christ, grant me until death not to envy, 

but grant me to be envied for this I long for, 

to be envied by all in sacred works. 

Everyone who is envious first shows malice; 

for malice begets envy. 


The poem’s personification of envy, and the dialogical ap- 
proach to its origins and remedies, strongly echoes the treatment 
John Climacus afforded the vices in his Ladder. One possibility is 
that Kassia, like John, used her writings to instruct members of her 
own monastic community, and that she saw particular reason to 
warn against the evils of envy. Kassia’s word choices underscore 
the consequences of envy in her thought. To capture envy’s de- 
structive power, she uses the verb Qrjcow in the first two lines, 
which I translate as “to rend.” Her repetition of this verb conveys 
the effect that envy has on relationships—that is, envy divides, ra- 
ther than unites, a concern for a monastic community as well as fot 
friendships of a more personal nature. She strikes this same 
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destructive note again a few lines later— “who can smite and utterly 
break (buxoorjootw) you?"—to depict the violent effort required to 
defeat envy. 

Very near the end of the poem, Nassia inserts a first-person 
narrator who pleads that she not be envied for beauty, wealth, and 
worldly things that pass away, but rather for her “sacred works” 
(Égyoic Belos). The use of this term is consonant with a context in 
which she might be exhorting nuns in her care to strive with one 
another for holiness. (In her poem "Friendship," she declares that 
"a friend who becomes exalted will raise up his friends along with 
him.” However, it may also give us a glimpse of Kassia’s own 
priorities in life: not only does the narrator consider inner character 
more important than outward attributes, but she wishes to be re- 
membered (envied) for “works” of a religious nature—an aspira- 
tion that Kassia fulfilled as a hymnographer who was ultimately 
glorified as a saint. 


KASSIA’S REFLECTIONS ON SPEECH AND SILENCE 


Kassia was a harsh critic of the misuse of the faculty of speech, and 
devoted considerable attention in her writings to the need to con- 
trol the tongue. Silence and reserve were deemed appropriate vir- 
tues for a Byzantine woman, as discussed in the chapter on “Kassia 
the Feminist However, one suspects that Kassia, gifted with a 
well-developed intellect, found speech and its accompanying dan- 
gers to be a particularly salient topic. Her encounter with the 
empetot at his bride-show certainly suggests that she suffered from 
a wit that occasionally outpaced her better judgment. In describing 
the character of monasticism, Kassia emphatically declares that “a 
monastic . . . has a disciplined tongue." ? Her hymn for Mary of 
Egypt recommends the discipline of silence—"the reproaches of 





287 Tripolitis, 109. 

288 “On Monastics," Appendix 1, cp. her definition: “He is a monk 
who has a hallowed ous and a cleansed mouth” in “What is a Monastic?,” 
also in Appendix 1. 
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memory / thou didst choke by means of the silence of asceti- 
cism”? 

In her approach to sins of the tongue, Kassia broadly follows 
themes developed in John Climacus’s Ladder of Divine Ascent, espe- 
cially his steps ten, eleven, and twelve: “On Slander,” “On Talka- 
tiveness and Silence," and “On Falsehood.” In his chapter on talka- 


tiveness, John writes: 


Talkativeness is the throne of vainglory on which it loves to 
preen itself and show off. Talkativeness is a sign of ignorance, 
a doorway to slander, a leader of jesting, a servant of lies, the 
ruin of compunction, a summoner of despondency, a messen- 
ger of sleep, a dissipation of recollection, the end of vigilance, 
the cooling of zeal, the darkening of prayer. 


Although there seems to be no direct textual connection between 
Kassia and John, she addresses talkativeness in a similar style, call- 
ing it boldness: 


Boldness is the mother of ignorance; 
boldness is derived from equality 3i 
for it is beyond the limit of equality and the rule. 


Kassia displays wry wit here as well as her sophisticated use of lan- 
guage. Rather like Gregory of Nazianzus, she presents an invented 
etymology that creates parallels based on sounds. This approach 
allows her to express irony: boldness (talking too much) interferes 
with the acquisition of knowledge, because it implies equality with 
the teacher when, in fact, learning depends on listening humbly to 
one's teacher. In a sense, Kassia expresses succinctly what John 
Climacus had to say in The Ladder. talkativeness is a sign of igno- 
rance and hubris. 





289 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 48) reads: tà «jc 
évvoíag éyKAnpata / ti ory) tis &oxrjoenc arénvigac. 

290 John Climacus, 158. 

291 This is an especially difficult passage, so there could be alternative 
understandings. The Greek reads: Artawevolag preme n naoonoía. : 
ragenola Aéyexat nagà tò loov - néga yàg éott Tod tcov Kai TOU 
pétoov. 
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Another sin of the tongue that Kassia singles out is slander, 
Climacus's tenth step. In "Friendship," she reasons: “If you want 
to love and to be loved completely, keep away from slanderers and 
the envious.”” We know too little of Kassia’s life to be certain 
that the topic of slander had Personal resonance for her. However, 
Theodore the Studite seems to suggest that Kassia had falsely ac- 
cused him in a letter—and worse, that she did so in a tone of false 
humility: 


Your honourf’s letter] was a long time coming, and it is accu- 
satoty at that: in one way displaying humility, and in another 
rising up against our nothingness, just as they do who hurl 
simply and without proof those accusations against you—and 
they too who are among your nearest and dearest.29 


Theodore further indicates that Kassia herself was slandered at the 
hands of her own family. We do not know the content or context 
of that slander (though I suggest in the chapter on monasticism 
that it may have been related to Kassia’s participation in the bride- 
show), but Theodore’s tone implies that Kassia was personally 
wounded by the accusations. Perhaps that earlier event and this 
rebuke from her spiritual father fixed her mind on the harmful 
consequences of slander, which “put[s] on a show of doing one 
thing—and then act[s] otherwise,” according to Climacus. 

Falsehood and hypocrisy form another unifying motif 
throughout Kassia’s gnomic poetry. If there is a single theme to her 
poem, “I Hate,” it is disdain for hypocrisy. Kassia likewise express- 
es a disdain for false appearances in her poem “Friendship”: 


Let him be called a friend who is without guile, m 
while he who is with guile is not a friend, but your enemy. 


Among the more specific types of false speech that Kassia cites are 
flattery and the swearing of oaths. She warns: 





292 Tripolitis, 107. 

293 Silvas, 35. 

24 John Climacus, 155. 

25 Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 106) reads: (Aoc 
Aeyéc0Q ó PUG vev 6óAov, / 6 8’ civ 56Aq ov (Aoc, &AA' £xOpóc 
cot. 
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The affectation of flatterers is like a painted suit of armor; 
for it commends you with deceptive delights. 
She wrote many epigrams warning against the swearing of oaths, 


i into per- 
but one of the clearest is: “Anyone who swears a lot ens = per 
uty! Furthermore, she associates the swearing of oaths wi 


contentiousness: 


Every contentious individual also multiplies oaths; 
every contentious individual improperly uses anger. 


She flatly declares, “I hate the liar affecting a solemn air with 
299 


words.” l l 
Consistent with the Church Fathers, Kassia offers this stand- 


ard solution to the dangers of the tongue: 


It is better to keep silence than to chat about things that are 
not meet. 

For from silence there is no danger, no reproach, 

no regret, no accusation, no oath. 


; ; bagel 
In “On Monastics,” Kassia further equates silence with the disci 
plined tongue” and “a door that is not ajar.” ^ Kassia did not ad- 
vocate silence in all circumstances, however, even for monastics. 


She declares: 


A monk is the one remaining firmly planted 
in speechlessness up to the end in both 
distress and also in painful things T 

if the anguish is [merely] physical. 


rs ; ; ; 
The last line suggests that certain conditions merit breaking one's 
silence—for example, if one's “anguish” is of a spiritual nature. 


296 Tripolitis, 129. 
297 Ibid., 131. 
298 Ibid., 133. 


299 Tbid., 111. aM g 
300 Tiandladón mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 131) reads: Koeiocov 


cwort&v À Ankeiv & un O£puc. / ex guns yàg ov xí(vóvvoc, ob OS, 
/ ob uexápeAoc, oU EyKAnoig, ovx óokoc. 

301 See Appendix 1. l 

302 “What is a Monastic?," Appendix 1. 
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Given the monastic context of the poem and her life, she probably 
regarded it as spiritually dangerous for a monk or nun to keep si- 
lent about tormenting thoughts and passions, which according to 
monastic tradition were to be confessed to a spiritual father or 
mother. 

In her declarations of hate, Kassia expresses a conviction that 
silence can be either right or wrong, depending upon the external 
circumstances. In some cases, silence may connote tacit approval 
(“conformity”) of views that should be opposed: 


I hate the verbose in an unsuitable time. 
I hate silence, when it is a time for speaking. 
I hate the one who conforms to all ways. 


In the chapter on Iconoclasm, I suggest that Kassia directed this 
sentiment at people like Empress Theodora, who refused publicly 
to condemn Theophilos' position. In light of her staunch position 
in that controversy, such a criticism on her part is hardly surprising. 
Kassia, however, applied this philosophy to herself as well: she re- 
jected passive, "conformist" silence by openly supporting the 
Iconophile cause at considerable personal cost. As a writer, she 
gave voice to the orthodox (Iconophile) perspective through her 
hymns and poems composed during or shortly after the time of 
political turmoil. In an age and a society when women were to be 
silent, Kassia was not. As a result, her writings provide us with a 
unique female voice in history that has endured long after the con- 
troversies of the ninth century have faded. 


CONCLUSIONS ON KASSIA'S PERSONALITY 


As a hymnographer, Kassia is celebrated for her piety and pro- 
found expressions of religious devotion. We also have noted in 
earlier chapters her wit (in the bride-show exchange), her incisive 
and outspoken views on gender, her fierce loyalty to the orthodox 
cause (Iconophilism), and her emphasis on the interior life in her 
philosophy of monasticism. A careful reading of her gnomic poems 


303 “I Hate," Tripolitis, 111. 
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and epigrams, however, suggests further dimensions of a complex 
and multi-faceted personality. 

Kassia took an uncompromising attitude toward hypoctisy 
and falsehood and appears intolerant of those people she consid- 
ered stumbling blocks to a productive and virtuous life, placing the 
ignorant and superficial in that category along with the deceitful. 
While her strident tone in part reflects the didacticism of epigrams 
and Greek gnomic poetry in general, we definitely get the impres- 
sion that Kassia, no matter how admirable her intelligence, was not 
an easy person to live with. She comes across as impatient, acerbic, 
and (based partly on Theodore’s comments in Leer 270) perhaps a 
bit self-righteous. 

At the same time, she appears to harbor a real desire for sup- 
portive bonds with others, advocating friendships in which both 
parties encourage and elevate one another spiritually. She often 
stresses the importance of harmonious relationships free of strife 
and bickering. The conclusion of “I hate” indicates her disdain for 
pettiness: “I hate the one quibbling with friends in vain.” Al- 
though one imagines that Kassia emerged on the winning side of 
most arguments, such laments suggest that she did not consider 
perennial conflict a desirable state. Despite her obvious strength of 
character, she demonstrates little inclination to impose her views 
(or her position, for that matter) forcefully on others. 

Kassia outlined the risks posed by the worldly adornments of 
wealth and beauty, yet her philosophical perspective does not reject 
either out of hand. She acknowledged the misfortunes that befall 
the poor and unattractive, on the one hand, and the spiritual bene- 
fits that wealth can yield when directed toward charity, on the oth- 
er. Although one would hesitate to call her a moderate in her views, 
neither was she an extremist—she appears in her writings to be 
constantly seeking, if not a golden mean, at least an appropriate 
balance. She had no qualms in using strong language to make a 
point (for example, an entire poem in which every line begins “T 
hate”), but she tended to season her more emotional appeals with 





30^ Translation mine. The Greek (Tripolitis, 112) reads: Mto@ tov 
uávrv oukobavrodvra d(Aouc. Elsewhere in the poem Kassia declared 
her hate for “a quarrelsome one, for he does not love the holy.” 
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the calm of reason and her intellectual arguments with sympathetic 
emotion. 

Although she herself was highly articulate, even outspoken, 
she was a harsh critic of the misuse of the faculty of speech. She 
knew words (especially oaths, lies, and slander) could wound, and 
the bride-show story coupled with Theodore's letter suggesting that 
she been on the giving, as well as the receiving, end of such hurtful 
exchanges suggest that there may have been a rueful undertone to 
her moralizing. Certainly, her plea that Christ “grant me until death 
not to envy" suggests that Kassia at times saw herself struggling 
against her own demons and vices, not merely taking others to task 
from a detached philosophical distance. 

Throughout this work, I contend that Kassia is properly un- 
derstood as a theologian and philosopher—truly, a Mother of the 
Church. We can appreciate her keen intellectual, spiritual insights, 
and poetic gifts while recognizing that Kassia viewed herself as a 
wotk in progress. The clues that we glean about Kassia's personali- 
ty suggest that she had little use for self-aggrandizement, but rather 
pushed herself constantly in pursuit of her own ideals. In the end, it 
may be precisely that striving after perfection—as opposed to her 
actual achievement of it—that holds the key to what is perhaps her 
least understood, yet most illustrious, appellation: saint. 








APPENDIX 1: KASSIA'S POEMS ON 
MONASTICISM 


Although monastic themes recur throughout Kassia's corpus, she 
wrote two poems specifically about monastics, which are provided 
here in the Greek with original English translations. In these po- 
ems, Kassia presents an idealized vision, to be sure, rather than the 
workaday life of a monastic. There are a number of features of 
Kassia's poems on monasticism that merit comment. First, she uses 
the term masculine term monachos as a generic term for a monastic 
of either sex. Second, the repetitive phrase monachos esti echoes the 
thetoric of the sixth-century abbot John Climacus, whose Ladder of 
Divine Ascent is a virtual instruction manual for the monastic life in 
the Byzantine tradition. For the sake of minimizing awkwardness in 
English, I have sometimes rendered this phrase “he is a monastic,” 
despite the generic use of the term monastic. Third, the English 
translation here reflects technical uses of terms such as nous and 
hesychia, which are specific to the monastic context. 
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Iegi povax@v 


Movaxóc &orıv éavtóv Exwv. 

Movaxóc &oxí novoAóyioxoc Bios 
Movaxds Exwv Bwuotucà boovridag 
oDrog rtoAAoortög, ob Hovaxds KeKArjoOw. 
Movaxoö Biog xoudpdtegos devéov. 
Movaxoö (oc megueyias avev. 
Movaxoö Blog eignvixds d1dAov. 
Movaxod Blog dtägaxos xaO&na£. 
Movaxoö Biog hovxtos dtdAov. 

Movaxög éoti nenaðevuévn yA@rtta. 
Movaxóc éoti un nAavwuevov óupa 
Movaxés &oti vobc kateorıngryu&voc. 
Movaxóc &ortıv &rtag&ouctoc Büga. 
Movaxög got ovnotyuóc dotnefktwv. 
Movaxög éoti kaßiorogov BıßAlov 
dEıKvbov óuoŬ xobc rórtovc Kal 6i:6&ckov. 


Bíoc uovaoxoo Axvoc Qaívcov toig não 
Biog <pova>otod óóryóc nAavopuévnov. 


Bíoc Hovactov ovyaóbzvtrc 6auóvov. 
Biog uovacxoó Bega<ıı>eurig ayyéAAwy. 
Biog uovacto med¢ S6Eav Beod uóvov. 


T á&ic dgiotn xov navrög &gxopévov 
< kai» reAeıoüvrog r&v Egyov te Kai Ora 
0&óv noLeiodaı thv exv Kai tò xéAoc.S 





905 This stanza appears to be a direct reference to the first can 
ws t on of 
the Council of Trullo, which in turn, refers to Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
was drawing upon Demosthenes. I am deeply indebted to John Burke for 


helping with this stanza. 
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He is a monastic who has only himself. 

He is a monastic who has a single-thought?96 life. 

The monastic having earthly cares 

has been called many things, but not monastic. 

A monastic's life is lighter than a bird's. 

A monastic’s life is without curiosity. 

A monastic’s life is altogether peaceful. 

A monastic’s life is absolutely undisturbed. 

A monastic’s life is always in stillness.507 

He is a monastic who has a disciplined tongue. 

He is a monastic whose eye does not wander. 

He is a monastic who has a firmly planted nous.?08 

A monastic is a door that is not ajar. i 

A monastic is steadfastness for the weak 

A monastic is a book of empirical study?” 

Showing the types and at the same time teaching. 

The life of a monastic is a lamp bringing light to all. 

The life of a monastic is a guide to those wandering. 

The life of a monastic is a banisher of demons. 

The life of a monastic is a courtier of angels. 

The life of a monastic is only for the glory of God. 
f 
i 
LI 
i 


On Monastics 
H 
i 


The best order of things for everyone beginning 
or ending any deed or speech 
is to make God the beginning and the end. 





306] 9gismos (thought) does not refer to the cognitive process, but ra- 
ther to the notion of suggestions to the spiritual center of a person. 

307 The term hesychia refers to an interior spiritual state, rather than ex- 
ternal conditions. 

308 Although often translated as “mind,” the monastic usage refers to 
the innermost part of the soul. 

309 Kathistoron likely uses kata in its emphatic sense, with historia refer- 
ring to “knowledge by means of inquiry,” so “empirical study” seems an 
appropriate rendering. 
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Tí eivaı novaxóc; 


Lypegov Ev ti xócpo 
Kai abgıov Ev tà tada:-- 
uvýun 8aváxov, xonopevet to Bio. 


Movaxóc orti voüs yvıou&vog 
xai xexaOQaopuévov otopa.” 


Movaxds &oxí x&Eiw Kal xacáocactc 
&ocpmácov Ev Owparı VAK 
Kal gunag@ ExteAovuevn.’" 


Movaxóc éoxív, &yygAoc ertiyeiog éEóxcc 
te Kal KUQÍWG xai &v8oonoc ovo&vtoc. 


Movaxög &oxív, ó pévwv xot céAovc 
ti TE kakonaOeíq kai toic Aurıgoig, 
eiye &xoc &arí AUTIN, dbwviav 
éprtoio0ca. 


Movaxösg éoti, AXON rravreAng 
kai &vaicOroía tõv katagdovuevwv. 


Movaxds éonív, olkoc OzoŬ, kad&dga 
Pagoh, naAdrtıov ts &ylac Touk6oc. 


Movaxóc éotiv, Anökgubog voüc. 


Movaxóc éoti xi8ága nveOpau ógyavov 
AVAKROVÖHEVOV égupeAGc. 


APPENDIX 1: KASSIA'S POEMS ON MONASTICISM 


What is a Monastic? 


Today in the world 
and tomorrow in the grave:-- 
remember death, make use of [it] unto life. 


He is a monk who has a hallowed nous 
and a cleansed mouth. 


A monk is one who has attained to the rank and status 


of the bodiless ones 


in a body material and foul. 


A monk is, preeminently and authoritatively, 
an angel on the earth and a celestial man 


A monk is the one remaining firmly planted 
in speechlessness up to the end in both 
distress and also in painful things 

if the anguish is [merely] physical. 


A monk is one who has the complete forgetting 
of and insensitivity to accomplishments. 


A monk is an abode of God, a throne 
of the King, a palace of the Holy Trinity. 


A monk is one who has a concealed nous. 


A monk is a spiritual stringed instrument[,] an organ 
melodiously plucked. 


115 


219 This stanza clearly refers to The Ladder of Divine Ascent 1.10: 
Movaxóc éotiv, flyvwonévoc oua Kai kekaðaguévov oroua Kal 
NEDWTIOÉVOG Vous. 

T 311 This stanza is a verbatim quotation from The Ladder of Divine Ascent 
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312 


KASSIA THE NUN IN CONTEXT 


Movaxds toti, maAN caQkóc, KATA TO 
eigriuévov, oU Earıv rjv f] MAAN 
Ttoóc alua Kai aágxa VdEL TO ONTOV 
xai un TAQÁTQEXE TOUTO yàg Kal 
TOAAÑG deitau ths rtoocoxric. 


Movaxös éotiv, d¢ ov boßeltau tov Oedv, 
GAA’ &yamá avdtdv ý yag teAcia 
Ayanın é&o gimter tov dößov. 


Movaxóc tort, VEKQÖG NEQINATŐJV. 
Movaxóc éorl, Ovog éxovotosg xóopov. 


Movaxös Eotiv Exeivog, ó del dvaBaoets 
év TH kagdla dratıd£nevoc.’”? 


Movaxóc £otiv, Ekobouog dipa, uóva 
dub@v ta OVEAVIA Kal TIQdG TH 
uéAAovza xägırı tov Havoyá80v Oeov 
tov voUv évveUOev ayanac. Eévrv 

dei Eogttiv 6 votobxoc rtavr]yvo(ter 

TE Kal ÈOQTÁÇEL HAKAQLOG Ó roÓtov 
TUX@V Exetvos uóvoc oldev EtEQOUG 
dewdaEar te kai dwticar xai rtoóc 

tv BaciAe(av kadodnyrjoaı Ev Xoor 
Inood tà Kvoío hav, ued’ dv ro 
IIaxgi cvv &yíc IIveópact. 


Movaxóc oti pia vrjoteíac Éx0Qa av Nöwvav.’® 


Movaxóc Earl, uico rta0óv, ayarn KaAwv 
Movaxög Eoriv, £bxoc xgLotuav@v. 


313 P5 85:6 (LXX), which reads: &vafáceic Ev ti} kagdia d1£dero. 


This is clearly a misspelling of jd0vav. 
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To be a monk is a struggle of the flesh, 

according to the saying, “for us the struggle 

is not against blood and flesh.” Be mindful of the word?! 
and do not go beyond for this also 

is in much need of attention. 


A monk is not he who fears God, 
but loves him for "perfect 
love casts out fear." 


A monk is a living corpse. 
To be a monk is a voluntary death to the world. 


A monk is that one who ever distributes?!5 
ascents in the heart. 


A monk is one with a voluntary thirst, thirsting 

after only the things of heaven and with a view to 

the things destined according to the grace of 

the love of the All-Good God 

The nous is lifted thence. Such a one eats the strange feast, 

celebrates and keeps festival; this one is blessed. Only such a 
one 

experiencing this knows [how] to teach, enlighten, and to lead 
others 

to the kingdom in Christ 

Jesus, our Lord, Who is with 

the Father together with the Holy Spirit. 


À monk is a love of fasting, enmity of pleasures. 

A monk is hatred of the passions, love of the things good and 
noble. 

A monk is the boast of Christians. 





314 I interpret Kassia’s use of the term rhéton here as a reference to a 


monastic elder’s “word,” as seen in the Desert Fathers. 


315 The verb diatithémi suggests arrangement according to will. 


DeC a eS OR M ee ar eer ee 











APPENDIX 2: BYZANTINE CHRONICLES 
FOR RECONSTRUCTING KASSIA'S LIFE 


Since there is no Lif for Kassia, what little information is available 
comes to us largely in the form of short passages in annals. The 
authors' principle concern in these works was to report the history 
of the emperors. Thus, the only event from Kassia’s life that inter- 
ested the authors was her participation in the bride-show of The- 
ophilos. Even then, Kassia's appearance is fleeting, for she serves 
primarily as a foil to illustrate their negative views of Theophilos. 
Nonetheless, these are valuable sources, because they give us some 
important details: Kassia was beautiful and noble; she was witty 
and clever; she founded a monastery with herself as abbess, during 
which time she continued writing compositions that were im- 
portant enough that some of the authors even refer to a few by 
name. 

What follows are relevant excerpts from these Byzantine 
chronicles, which, to my knowledge, have never before been avail- 
able in English. Some of these texts have difficult passages, which 
could have different interpretations. Occasionally the renderings 
have been necessarily rather liberal in order to reflect the conven- 
tions of English. Again, I must express immense gratitude to the 
members of the Byzantine Studies listserv who offered their sug- 
gestions and interpretations on many of the obscure passages. 
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316 


SYMEON"" THE LOGOTHETE, CHRONOGRAPHIA (10™ C.) 


Pwpaiwy Baowevs Oeóbouoc ó vidg MıxanA tod ToavAod 
Eixovopáxoc, écr ıß' 


a’. Köonov étoc, Gtky' tfj; Belag vagkwoews Eros wry’, 
Pwpaiwy Baoıebs Oedpurog ó vidg MıxanA tod Teavaod, 
Eixovopaxos, étn ig. Tfjg dE pnteds avtod Evdgocbvns 
BovAnBetons Sobvat abt yuvaika, yet xógac diahdgous 
aovyKeitovg tp kás, pueO' àv uia tç 8 abı@v Kden 
wgauordm UmAexev Eixacia Aeyopnévr kai évéoa Oeodwea 
óvouaCouévr. Tobtw 5obca f| ufo xovooðv unAov einev 
dodvaı t Ageodon abt. O de BaciAeUc OcódiAoc xà KaAAEL 
ths Eikaotag éxrtAayeic épn, oc "Apa bid yvvaixóc éppon ta 
QabAa. H dé pet’ aidoüg ws avtémnoev : AAAà xal did 
yvvatkóc nnyaleı ta Kpeittova. O dE xà Adyw tv kagdlav 
nAnyeis TavTHv pév elacev, OsoócQa dè tò ufjAov Arteöwkev, 
övon Ex IlaoAayovíac. Kai otépovwtat auddtegor čv t® 
eoxtrjoíc TOD ayiov Lredavov bnd Avtoviov rratgıLägxov TH 
ayia Ilevenkootn, käxeidev Eoxerau iv th MeyáAr) éxxAnoia, 
PAOTIUNTÁUEVOG xorjuact roAAois tov TE MATELAOXNV Kal TOV 
KAfjgov ua tfj ovykàńtæ. Kai 1] u&v Eixaoía tfj; Baci se(ac 
&notvxobca povi]v Kateokedagev, eic fv Kal &rokeigaguévr] 
QiAocóoo Piw xai Oem Ag&okovrı dietéAgoe uéxorc xeAevarjc 
avis, TOAAG Bu ovyyedupata avtc Katadrnovaa - 1| St 
too BacıA&ws uro Evdeootvn éxovatws KateABobaa tod 
rraAartlov Ev th yovi tov Taorolwv rjooxaocev. ay 


316 More properly, the author should be called Pseudo-Symeon or 
Symeon Continuatus because these parts of the chronicle appear to have 


been written by someone adding to the original work. 
317 PG 109:685C. 
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The Emperor of the Romans Theophilos, the son of Michael the 
Stutterer the Iconoclast, 12 years. 


1. In the year of the world 6323, the year 823 from the divine In- 
carnation, the Emperor of the Romans Theophilos, the son of Mi- 
chael the Stutterer, the Iconoclast, [reigned] 12 years. His mother 
Euphrosyne wanting to give him a wife, brought before him vari- 
ous maidens of incomparable beauty, among whom was a certain 
maiden in the flower of beauty called Eikasia?!? and another named 
Theodora. His mother, having given to him a golden apple, told 
him to give it to her who was pleasing to him. And the emperor 
Theophilos, smitten by the beauty of Eikasia, declared [to her]: 
*Now through [a] woman were trickled forth the baser things." 
With modesty, she retorted thus: “But also through [a] woman 
gush forth the better things." He was cut to the quick?!? by the re- 
sponse, put her aside, and instead gave the apple to Theodora, who 
was from Paphlagonia. And both [of them] having been crowned 
in the church of St. Stephen by Antony the patriarch on Holy Pen- 
tecost, processed to the Great Church (his having liberally contrib- 
uted much money, the pattiarch, and the clergy immediately effect- 
ed the union). Meanwhile Eikasia, failing to become empress, in- 
stead built a monastery, where she was tonsured to the philosophic 
life. Continuing in repentance to God until her death, she left be- 
hind many of her original compositions. The emperor's mother 
Euphrosyne voluntarily went down from the palace to the Monas- 
tery of Gastria to live in stillness. 





318 Eikasia is one of the variations on Kassia’s name. 
319 Literally, “struck in the heart,” but the rendering here conveys the 
idiomatic sense. 
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GEORGE THE MONK, CHRONIKON 4.264 (11™ C.) 
LEA'.Bacueía BeobiAov 


Oeópuoc éBacíAsucev Ew] 1B’, ó vé£og BaAxácag, xai 
ragaßarns, Kai Ozopor]c, Kai TOV áyív eikóvwv botes, 
kal kaBaigétns, kai BégrAoc. 

H ôt utne adbtod Eùpgooúvn, &nooceíAaca èv nac toig 
9épaotv ýyaye xógac eorooocrovg ngög TO vuubooroAfioau 
Oedpurov, tov vióv avis - &yayoboa 58 tavtaç èv TQ) 
narari eis tov Aeyöuevov Magyaoíxov xo(kAtvov, dEdwke TO 
GeopirAw xgvooŭv udov einodaa << "Hv 6£ tic dv AQECONG 
Ertldog toŬto avti. >> "Hv 6£ tic èë EDYEV@V Ev adraig xógr] 
dvönarı Eixacia weaiotéat mávv, fv iov Oesóþoç kai 
ünegayaodeis auınv tod xáAAouc Eon © << Oc doa du 
yovaikos éóÓUr tà dabAa! > H dé pet’ aiboüc TWG 
àvtéþnoev : << AAA& xai dià yuvaucdc Tu] Y&Cet tà KeEittova. 
>> O dE 1$ Adyw THY kagõiav nAnyeis, TAVTINV Lev etase, 
Oeodwea 5e tO uov énédwKev oben ék IlaoAayóvov. 
Exépet OcobóQav Ev tH edetnoiw Aylov Lredavov, otedOeic 
kai alrög Gua adın Uno Avtwviov TLATELAQXOV Kal c TOU 
yáuov Kai tig Bacıleias orebeı tH Ayla Tevtexooty 
kåkelðev noofAdev èv th MeydAn éxkAnoia, 
purotinnoduevos xorjuaot TtOoAAoig tóv TATQLAEXNV A tH 
KArjew xai tH ovykàńtw. H 62 eionuévr Eikaoía, ig 
PacuUeíac &motvxobca, novijv Kateckevacev, tic nv Kai 
&nokeigagévr, dokodoa Kal $uAoooboüoa, tp Bew uövn 
Coca diatéAece MÉXQU TEAoug Loans abs - N xai 
ovyyodunara avtiig nAziora KatadéAoune, TÒ <<Kvote, 1] Ev 
noiai, Anagriaıs, >> Kai tod peyáAov Lappatov to 
TETQAMODLOV : ««' Aóoov ynoadée, >> xal &AAa tia, 7^9 





320 PG 110:1008B. 


Theophilos reigned 12 years, the new Baltasar?! both a transgres- 


APPENDIX 2: BYZANTINE CHRONICLES 
264, The Reign of Theophilos 


sor and also a hater of God, an insolent??? man toward the holy 
icons, being both a destroyer and also a profaner. 

His mother Euphrosyne, having sent off into all the themes, 
escorted pretty maidens before her son, Theophilos, as a bride- 
show. Leading these maidens into the palace called the Triclinum 
of the Pearl, she gave Theophilos a golden apple saying, “Give this 
to her whom you choose." There was a certain maiden from the 
nobility among them named Eikasia, who was altogether beautiful. 
Seeing her, Theophilos was delighted by?2? her immeasurable beau- 
ty and declared, “Through woman trickled forth the baser things!" 
And with modesty she retorted, "But also through woman gush 
forth the better things." And he, being cut to the quick by this 
statement, put her aside and instead gave the apple to Theodora, 
who was from Paphlagonia. He crowned Theodora in the church 
of St. Stephen; together they were crowned by Anthony the patri- 
arch with the crowns of both marriage and of the empire on Holy 
Pentecost. From there they processed to the Great Church, where 
loving honor [he gave] much money at.once to the patriarch, the 
clergy and the court. For her part Eikasia, failing to attain the 
queenship, established a monastery, where she was tonsured. She 
practiced asceticism and philosophy*^, and continued living only 
for God until the end of her life; she has bequeathed her many 
compositions: “Lord, the woman in many sins" and the Tetraodion 
of Great and Holy Saturday, “Senseless, old,” and some others.325 


321 Baltasar is the Greek form of the name Belsarrausur, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 5, who profaned the sacred vessels of the Jew- 
ish Temple and was condemned by a mystical hand writing on the wall. 

322 The Greek term connotes a violent disposition. Notably, it derives 
from the root hubris. 

323 The Greek verb indicates amazement. 

324 In Byzantine Greek, the term philosophy could refer to any intel- 
lectual activity generally. Monasticism was sometimes called the philo- 
sophic life. 

325 “Tord, the woman in many sins" is Kassia’s best-known work, of- 
ten called simply “The Hymn of Kassiani.” Her Tetraodion Canon for 
Holy Saturday was later replaced by one written by Mark of Venice, 
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LEO THE GRAMMARIAN, CHRONOGRAPHIA (10'* /11* C.) 
Oeód1Aoc EBaoiAevoev Ern iB’. H dé urno avtod EvVdeootvvn 
anoorelAaca Ev rräcı tois Oéuaot rjyaygv xógac EvTIQETLEIC 
TLQOG TO vunbocroAfjoaı OedduUov tov vióv avtijc, &yeyoboa 
avtag Ev tH maAÀatíp eis tov Aeyóuevov Maoyaoiımv 
zoikAıvov, déwKa OedhHurw xovaovv uov einovoa, Stt eic 
nv Ageodns ertidog tobto avt. "Hv dé tig é evyev@v èv 
avtaig xöon óvónatt Ikasia weatotatn madvu, fjv idwv 
Oeód1iAoc Urregayaodeis avtr|v tod kAAAoug, én, cc äga did 
yvvaikòç tún tà PabAa. H dE net’ aiðoŭç rtc Avredn - 
AAAG Sta yvvauxóc ra]yáGet ta KQeittova. O dè xdi Ady@ tv 
Kagdiav mAnyels tavtnv ev elacev, OsoóoQoa 52 tò unAov 
éemédwkev, ovon èk IIadcAayóvcov. Lrédper 52 Oeodweav èv 
evKtelw tov Aylov Lrebavov, otehOelc Kal AUTOS Aua abti 
uno Avtwviov ratgıLägxov TH ayia Tlevtnkdotyn rtoorjAQev Ev 
ın ayia "ExxAncía tj MeyáAng, diAotuunoduevos xoüact 
noAAoig TOV TATELAEXNY, Ana TH xArjoo TE Kal TH guyrAnw. 
Kai rj èv eionuevn Tkacía th¢ Baoıkeiag anotvxotoa ovv 
Kateokevacev, EIG Tv  &mokeipauévn,  &okobca, ‘Kal 
PiAccodovaa, kai Oeo uóvw Lwoa dretéAecev uéxot xéAoUc 
twñs als - NH xoi ovyyoáupata alıng nAelota 
kartaA&Aoırev.32 


though her original ero were retained. The third composition mentioned 
here was originally part of Kassia's contribution to the first ode Tetraodi- 
on Canon for Holy Saturday. It was later replaced, but Tripolitis provides 
the text on 80 and 81. 

326 PG 108:1046A-B. 
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Theophilos reigned for twelve years. His mother Euphrosyne, hav- 
ing sent out into all the themes, presented pretty maidens to her 
son Theophilos in the bride-show. Summoning them to the palace 
called the Triclinum of the Pearl, she gave Theophilos a golden 
apple saying that he should give it to her who pleased him. There 
was among them noble maiden named Ikasia, who was altogether 
beautiful. Beholding her, he was smitten by her beauty and 
straightaway he said, “Through a woman trickled forth the baser 
things.” And with modesty she answered, “But through a woman 
gush forth the better things.” He was cut to the quick by this an- 
swer and set her aside, and instead gave the apple to Theodora, 
who was from Paphlagonia. He crowned Theodora in the Church 
of St. Stephen. He himself was crowned to her??? at once by the 
Patriarch Anthony on Holy Pentecost, and processed to the Great 
Church, where, loving honor, he at once endowed with much 
money the patriarch, the clergy and the council. And the aforemen- 
tioned Ikasia, having failed to attain the queenship, established a 
monastery, in which she, having been tonsured, practiced asceti- 
cism, and also philosophized, continued living for God alone until 


` the end of her life; she also has left behind many of her own com- 


positions. 


327 A reference to the wedding crowns used in the Byzantine wedding 


ceremony. 
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JOHN ZONARAS, CHRONIKON (12™ C.) 


Tvvatka 8' &avtp elooıkloaodaı BovAndeis ó GOsódouoc, 
noAAäg noAAax6dev coaíac kógaç ovvýyayev, Ev alc Kai rj 
Eikaola, ragO0évoc xai tò eldos Kad} Kal tov AcınWv 
breghégovoa Kal Aöyoıs wuAnkvia Kal TO yévog éníornpoc. 
Tlegujet yoóv tavtag Hewuevog Kal urjAov kaxéxov XQLOODV, 
iv’ avr Eerudß@ tH dočáon avt Ageorn - Enel de RAPE Kata 
thv Eixacíav negu@v, Bavpdoas èkeivny tis weaudtntog &pr 
èk yvvauxóc dún tà $abAa. rj 9' rjoéua Kai petà cEpvod 
égvOT|uatoc Eevotdxwo TIWG amexgivato A&AAà Kal Oi 
YUVALKOS rınyaleı TA kog(vro. ó de kataßgovındeis WoTEQ TH 
tfj; nagd&vov Adyw rjv uv magrjA8e, TO urjAov dé xovoobv 
th ék IIapAayovíac Geodwea nagéoxeto. 1) de Eixacía ts 
BaciAe(ac anotvxotoa uovrjv &delnaro, 1| tiv éxetvng xArjot 
Éoxev &míkAnotv, xai Ev abt uovácaca avt Ein Kal xà 
Bew, ts Aoyuwrc moibe(ac uù AAoyrioaca. 6Bev xai 
ovyyedupata ÈKEÍVNG eveioxovtat eUrtaubevoíac xagitwv ovK 
poiga. Kai rfj nív obtw dé8eto ta kað’ éavt]v Kal 
atevktioaca Baciéws POagtod TH maußacıkei E&avınv 
guvnotevoato Kai &vii yenoác Bacıkelag tiv énovedviov 
ExANQWaato.328 


I 92 Joannis Zonarae, Epitome Historiarum Libri XIII-XVIII, ed. Th. 
Büttner-Wobst (Bonn: 1897), 354, £.; quoted in Rochow, 7-8 
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Theophilos wanted to settle himself down with a woman, so he 
assembled many beautiful maidens from many places, among 
whom was Eikasia, both a virgin and also beautiful to behold, and 
she also stood out among those remaining, both by her eloquence 
and by her distinguished birth. He was walking around looking at 
them and he held a golden apple, in order that he might give it to 
her whom he found pleasing; he came to the surpassing Eikasia, 
and then amazing that most-beautiful one he said, "From a woman 
trickled forth the baser things." Calmly and blushing with solemni- 
ty, she wittily replied, “But also through a woman gush forth the 
better things." He was immediately thunderstruck by the statement 
of the virgin and he left her and offered the golden apple to Theo- 
dora from Paphlagonia. And Eikasia failing to attain the queenship 
built a monastery, which retained her name and in which she de- 
voted herself to monasticism and to God, but she did not abandon 
her secular education. Wherefore her writings are not without the 
charms of a good education. And so she conducted her affairs in 
this manner: having failed to obtain the king of a perishable king- 
dom she was allotted a heavenly kingdom instead of an earthly one. 


-— 9 Hr 
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MICHAEL GLYKAS, CHRONOGRAPHIA (12™ C.) 


Meta dé tov MıxanA Oeódu oc ó vidg adtod, Ern 1B’, vas y’. 
Kai tTHviKadta éxAoyr|v noita Kogaciwv, @v pla Kal rj 
Kaoía, fjv dt) xal dnonéunetat dik tv Arion ovvécews 
ATOKQLOLV avis + uMAov yàg émibebwKas abt wo égac0elc 
öndev èni TH KAAAEL avt Kai einov éx yvvaucóc égobr] xà 
Qa Aa, NKovoev && avtis óx kal and yuvvaıkds rınyAleı tà 
koeittova, &o' © xai tiv IlabAaydva Beodwgav hycyeto.39 


After Michael his son Theophilos, [reigned] 12 years and 3 months. 
He himself made a choice from among maidens, one of whom was 
Kasia, who, furthermore, was dismissed because of her extremely 
witty answer; for B intended to bestow the apple on het because 
he greatly desired? her beauty. But he said, “From a woman the 
baser things trickled forth." He heard her say that from a woman 
the better things gush forth, which led him to Theodora of Paphla- 
gonia. 





329 Michaelis Glycae, Annales, rec. I, Bekkerus. Bonnae, 1836, 535£ 
see Rochow, 8. 


330 The verb here suggests lustful desire. 
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THE PATRIA OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


H povy ta Eixacíag éxríc0n maga Eixaciag pavaxrc 
evAaBeotatns xal ceBacpiag yuvaikds cgaíac xà Elder - fv 
di] Kooptkty obcav Geópuoc ó Paoeùs ibov Aafeiv 
yuvaika NBEAnoev, einwv Ws ga dik yvvoukóc égQUr] tà 
oabAa. Enel ò éxeivn oobwrärn fjv, pet’ aldoüs nws 
dvrebnoev : GAA Kai dia yovarkds myaCEL tå Kgeittova. 
Tadta dxovaas 6 Geddiog tavtnv èv elace, Qeodwga dé ô 
ènepégeto xgvcobv pov dedwre. H otv Eixaoía tç 
Baoıeias Anorvxoüca tò x&v povatovoóv evdidvoKETAL 
oxfha, xavóvag moAAotvs xai ottxned Kal Aa Tıvä 
AEıodadnaora noujcaca.*! 


The monastery of Eikasia was founded by Eikasia the most-pious 
nun and most-revered woman, beautiful to behold; seeing her in 
the world," the Emperor Theophilos desired to take her as wife, 
saying to her, "Through a woman the trickled forth the baser 
things." Whereupon that most-wise woman with modesty an- 
swered, “But also through a woman gush forth the better things.” 
Heating this, Theophilos set her aside and gave the golden apple to 
Theodora. Then Eikasia, failing to obtain the queenship, put on the 
schema"? of the monastics, composing many canons and stichera 
and other things worthy of wonder. 





331 Scriptore Originum Constantinopolitanarum red. Th. Praeger, 2, Lipsiae, 
1907, 276; see Rochow, 9. 

332 The implication here is that this took place before she became a 
nun. 

333 In Byzantine monastic tradition, the schema could refer to an ad- 
vanced monastic rank, although the term is sometimes used more general- 
ly to refer to the spiritual and ascetical life. 
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EPHRAIM THE MONK, CHRONIKON (14™ C.) 


Oedhurog oxetv ovlvyov Blov 0£Acv 
Kotvwvov dua TOD xo&tovc xai tod AéXOUG, 
Xooóv ovvýče rtagOévov ToAAaxdOev, 
KAAOV &naoóv, SWLv EUTTGETLEOTATWV. 

èv alorıeg eEeAduie tõv &AAcv nA£ov, 
olog geArjvng rnAnoLbaoüg tig xóxAoc. 
TWHATOG Wea, Aauurigörnti TOD yévouc 

kai naguaguyais x&v Adywv Elkao(a. 
XQucoDv TL ufjAov &péAet HéQwv Ava 
TLEQLTLOADY TV TOV XOQOV x&v rtag8Évov, 
uvrjotoov exortóv dobvai xt voto du ác. 
ws oov Geatat nagıwv Elikaoíav, 

kaAAoug regrcvoo Bavpdoas kógrv ähn 
dia yvvatxóc rtabAa nävr' Areggün. 

Å Ô’ rjoén' Avrebngev evortdxws yav 

GAA’ &x yvvaitkóc nyyáče xai BeAtio. 

ó ô’ ab nagijAde Oavuácac thv rtagOévov, 
Kai dov¢ TO urjAov nagd&vo Beodwea, 
xwgav Exobon nateida IlabAaydvwv, 
TARY EÙNATQÖŐÕV naregwv karıyuevm, - 
KOLVWVÒV ati]v cyetat xoácxouc Aéxouc, 
nv Eikaolav nagafAéwvac, ws &pnv. 

f ur] toXoboa Konus arnrttouxlas 

ov vuuhlov te ynyevois Baoiléwe 

TAOUTEL VONTOV rravrävarta vuudbtov 

Kai BaoıA&wg obQavóv KAngouxiav, 
povaoaca dé xai Hovmv deuuanevn 

Noxeit’ ¿v avti, roocAaAoDoa tais BíBAotc - 
fic peotà ovyyodupata xaglıwv Ebuv.3% 





334 Ephraimii Monachi Imperatorum et Patriarchum Recensus Intre- 
rete, A Maio. Bonnae 1840, 103f., see Rochow, 8-9. 
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Theophilos desired to have a life's yoke-mate 

a partner at the same time of his power and of his marriage- 
bed, 

he assembled a chorus of virgins from many places, 

evety one of them beautiful, a most beautiful sight. 

In this assembly one shone more than the others, 

the full moon alone shines near as bright, 

given her physical beauty, the splendor of the family 

and the flashing” ô words of Eikasia. 

The lord carrying a golden apple heedlessly 

inspected the chorus of the virgins, considering 

which was most dear to give this as a token of betrothal. 

Then he beheld Eikasia at hand, 

wondering at her extraordinary beauty, he said, 

"Through a woman all baser things arose." 

But she calmly and too cleverly?” answered, 

“And yet out of a woman also gushes forth improvement. 

He passed on by, wondering at the virgin, 

and gave the apple to the virgin Theodora, 

whose had ancestors from the land of Paphlagonia, 

though she was of good and noble ancestry, 

As a partner she gained power through child-bearing. 

He despised” Eikasia, or so it is said. 


» 


335 Literally, “in the time of her body." The Greek implies an etymo- 
logical link between the terms beauty (cQaíoc) and time (wea). Thus, 
Ephraim indicates that Kassia was at a perfect age and beauty. The sug- 
gestion that Kassia was in the "ripeness of body" need not be as lewd in 
context as it seems in modern English, considering Byzantine laws regard- 
ing marriage and the emphasis on producing an imperial heir. 

The term in Greek has a double-implication. On the one hand, it 

indicates beauty and on the other hand, it suggests something that is very 

uick. 
TT “Too cleverly,” or literally, “too much well-aimed.” 

Ephraim may have intentionally used a Greek verb with obscure 
meaning. In addition to the meaning given here, it could also suggest that 
the emperor eyed Kassia with suspicion, a reading supported by Kassia’s 
obvious Iconophile partisanship and also a few of her compositions that 
may have had jibes directed at him. Yet another possibility is that he 
looked at her out of the corner of his eye, i.e., with lust, suggesting that 
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She did not succeed in bearing a worldly staff” 

neither a husband nor an earthly king, 

[but obtained instead] noetic riches and an omnipotent Bride- 

groom, 

and an allotment from the King of the Heavens, 

living the monastic life and even constructing a monastery 

practiced asceticism in it, expounding to the nuns on the 
ER. books; 

she produced compositions full of grace. 


Ephraim was familiar with the legend of Theophilos’ continued pursuit of 
Kassia, even after she entered the monastery (associated with a verse in 
the Hymn of Kassiani). 

In addition to referring to a royal scepter, the context also evokes 
the staff of authority borne by an abbess. 

This is a particularly difficult phrase. Another reasonable interpre- 
tation would be that Kassia's speech was consonant with what is “in the 
books." The identity of the “books” is equally vague; it probably refers to 
Scripture and the writings of the Church Fathers, but it could include 
classical writers as well. 
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